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No. 561. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, Hero and 
. the Centaur,and other Poems. 
By Thomas Hood, Author of “« Whims and 
Oddities,” &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 222. London, 
1827. Longman and Co. 
Tuost who. have felt the grace, nature, and 
pathos of such of Mr. Hood’s more serious 
poems as have appeared in late Miscellanies, 
will not be unprepared for the pleasure they 
have now to derive from a volume of beauti- 
ful competitions by the quondam author of 
Whims gnd Oddities. ere they will find 
humorous jests laid aside for most P agen 
images ; @ puns exchanged for deep 
and tender thoughts ; and strings of witticisms 
superseded by exquisite similes. Mr. Hood 
has fine ons of the natural and charac- 
teristic, and he seizes points, separates traits, 
and throws into strong and peculiar lights, 
matters which the common eye witnesses every 
day, but passes over as if they did not exist. 
Thus his book swarms with brilliant and strik- 
ing effects: shall we add, sometimes too ima- 
ginative and full of phantasy for general read- 
ers? In ouropinion, (though many excellent 
judges, we are aware, differ from us,) there is 
a leaning, in parts, to those dainty 


Kn icities which are admired in the produe- 


tions of Lloyd, Lamb, Reynolds, and others of 
that school ; but which we can never consider 
otherwise than an affectation of imitating the 
elder bards, such as Crashaw, and, in some of 
his pieces, perhaps, Michael Drayton. Speak- 
ing as critics, of the prominent qualities of these 
poems, we would say, that where the subjects 
are most classical, the author has been most 
trammelled, and consequently least successful ; 
that they: appeal more to the fancy by their 
sweet touches, playfulness of mind, and charm- 
ing train of novel impressions, than to the 
heart by any excitement of human 
l sand passionate feelings. The volume 
is asa a day, sunny, not scorching ; 
placid. anting, its airs balmy and refresh- 
ing, its various aspects delicious, and even its 
clouds delightful ; so that all minister to enjoy- 
ment. It partakes neither of the bitter uncer- 
tainties of Spring, the ravaging storms of Au- 
tumn, nor the horrors of Winter. Be it our 

task now to illustrate a few of its 

ons. 

The first poem is founded on the Midsummer 
Night's Dream. It supposes Time threatening 
to mow down the Feiry race, assembled round 
their Queen Ti $. they plead for longer 
existence, but the is stern, till a mor- 
tal genius, Skakspeare, interferes, and confers 
awe in se of old Saturn) on the 

y beings is about to devour. The 
aie is finely descriptive. 

in that mellow season of the year, 
When the hr Sun yellow leaves 
The sphere, 


‘singes the 
down on Ceres 
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Touch’d with the dewy sadness of the time, 
To think how thé it months had spent their prime. 


So that, wherever I address’d my —-. 
I seem’d to tratk the melancholy 
Of him that is the Father of * 
And spoils at once the sour weed and the sweet ;— 
Wherefore regretfull Tetreat 
To some unwasted my brain, 
Charm’d with the light of summer and the heat, 
And bade that bounteous season bloom again, 
And sprout fresh flowers in mine own domain. 


It was a shady and sequester’d scene, 
Like those famed of Boccaccio, 
Planted with his own laurels evergreen, 
And roses that for endless summer blow ; 
And there were founting springs to overflow 
Their niarble basins, and cool green arcades 
Of tall o’era sycamores, to throw 
Athwart the dappled path shades, 
With timid coneys cropping the'green blades. 


And there were crystal pools. led with fish, 
Serene 
Th Rosocqulies aa the bode ih 
ey rose 0) is till the wave greto thin 
As giasé y om backs, and then dived in, 
Quenching their ardent scales in watery gloom ; 
aon — with fresh hues — orth to win 
ye eable regard—for so we doom 
‘Things born of thought to vanish or to bloom. 
And there were many birds of many d 
And stately peacocks with thet splendid 
nd sta’ their sj eyes, 
And gorgeous pheasants with their golden glow, 
Like Iris just bedabbled in her bow, 
Besides some vocalists without a name, 
That oft on fairy errands come and go, 
With accents ical; and all were tame, 
And peckled at my hand where’er I came. 
And for my sylvan company, in lieu 
Of Pampinen with her lively peers, 
Sat Queen Titania with her pretty crew, 
All in their liveries quaint, with elfin gears.” 


The li are summoned by a blast blown 


on a rose-leaf, 
«« And lo! upon my fix’d delighted ken 


Appear’d the loyal fays. 
Crept from the primrose 
And some from bell. blossoms like the bees, 

Some from the dewy meads and rushy leas, 
Flew up like chaffers when the cet ve H 

Some from. the rivers, others from tall trees 
Dropp’d, like shed blossoms, silent to the grass, 
Spirits and elfins small of every class.” 

Titania relates her fearful dreams to her 
court and subjects, and her sad prognostics of 
evil are speedily fulfilled by the appearance of 
the phantom Time with his sithe. 

«* Pity it was td hear the elfins’ wail 
ise up in concert their mingled dread ; 
Pity it was to see them, all so 
Gaze on the grass as for a dying bed; 
But Puck was seated on a spider’s thread, 
That hung between two branches of a brier, 
And ’gan to swing and bol heels e’er head, 
Like any South tumbler on‘a wire, 
For him no present grief could long ingpire. 


-The Queen and others urge every plea to 
earn the pity of the relentless’ spectre : all their 
kindly actions towards man, their happy em- 
ployments through the wide circle of nature ; 
one, for example,—their care of music. 


that open’d then, 


Music’s great master—tuning every where 
All pastoral sounds and melodies, each one 
Duly to and season, So that none 
Ma . We rouse at morn 
sweet lark; and when the day is done, 
Hush silent pauses for the bird forlorn, 
That singeth with her breast against a thorn, 


We gather in loud choirs the twittering race, 
note, 


PRICE 8d. 


We hide in thickets from the feather'd throng, 
<i hitineidliniee 


Ss in shrill 
Witlstthe glad truant One song. 


Whetefore,; great King of Years, as thou dost love 
The raining music from a morning doud, 
When vanith’d lari are 
To wake Apollo with their p 
If ever thou hast heard in 
The sweet and plaintive 
Shew thy sweet.mercy on 
And we muffie up the 
Whene’er thou listenest to 
To which Saturn replies— 


*« © Sweet is the merry lark, 
That carols in man’s ear so clear ahd strong ; 


ym te a 

wi an sesp / w > ye 

Over trust cleo and the m! — ime : 
Sounds from their hundred » and deep belis toll 
Like a last knell over ‘the dead world’s soul, 

Saying, ioe pepe 
‘hose late, voice must elegise 


last 

O then I 

qiaisn ial eens 

The tenders of flowers, the helpers of the 
human race in their dearest offices, the sportive 
and merry,—all present their petitions to a 
deaf ear. We are sorry not to quote some of 
these very pretty examples of the poem; but if 
we did, we should oceupy the space which we 
have ‘to allot to more various subjects. We 
cannot, however, avoid a picture of a child 
succoured by a benevolent fairy. 


found a the swarths 
A little, sorrowful, deserted '» 
of love, and yet no love 
Spay 
nd foo soon tinh’ froma mothers petting 
To churlish nurture and the wide wor! ’s fretting, 
For pity and unnatural cate ;— 


grass, and some 
Or haply wander’d‘to the 
Which love beside his mouth 
Yet not for tears, but mirth end 
Pity it was to see those Sevsaie 
Falling regardless from h 
= was such in those twin 
8 any mother’s heart might 
on. were they, like the zenith 
thought, 
the gentle spirit 
Not yet by care or any craft defiled. 
Pity & omceaee the ardent sun 
Scor: limbs, it ; 
For cindy chen eee shelter he wee aise 
Nor mother’s gentle breast, come fair or storm.’ ” 


We have already mentioned the dénouement : 
Shakspeare saves the whole devoted race for 


ever. 





Of Hero and Leander we shall. say little, 
chiefly because. with some noble passages, it is 
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less to our liking than what follows. The 
subject, too, has been much out-worn by former 
poets ; and neither Marlow, with all his gross- 
ness, nor even Chapman, nor others, are to be 
forgotten: ’ 

The story of Lycus the Centaur is told un- 
equally ; but it boasts of a number of passages 
which would do honour to any poet, age, or 
country. The agonized feelings of the Centaur, 
when transformed by the spell of the false 
ZEgle, are painted with intense power. ~~ 
«« —— O Circe ! O mother 


The monster Iam! Let me utterly be 
Brute-buried, and Nature’s dishonour with me 
Uninscribed ! 


a * « a 

«« _—- Then I ask’d of the wave 
What monster [ was, and it trembled and gave 
‘The true shape of my grief, and I turn’d with my face 
From all waters for ever, and fled through that place, 
‘Till with horror more strong than all magic I pass’d 
Its bounds, and the world was before me at last. 

o * . 


¢¢ Oh, I once had a haunt near a cot where a mother 
Hag ae ts -7 be 
ts 
ee eh pe ey ha 
In a thicket of willows I gazed o’er brooks 
ha m' ‘4 between us, and kiss’d them with looks; 
But the. unbosom’d their secret, and never 


jut willows 
1 return’d to a spot I had startled for ever, 
1 oft long’d to know, but could ask it of none, 
Was the mother still fair, and how big was her son ?” 
This is surely most natural and beautiful ; 
and it proceeds in a like strain of poetical ima- 
gining. 
«« For Se heenen of Ste Oey all shunn’d me by 
t, 
Trawaal tn Gate hansen, the women in fright ; 
None ever remain’d save a child once that sported 
Among the wild bluebells, and playfully courted 
The breeze; and beside him a ey snake lay 
Tight strangled, because'it had hiss’d him away 
From flow’r at his : he rose and drew near 
Like a Son of Immortals, one born to no fear, 
But with strength of black locks, and with eyes azure 
t, 
T to manhood of merciful might. 
He somal with his face of bold ey feel 
‘The hair of my side, and to lift up my heel, 
And question'd my face with wide 3 but when under 


My lids he saw tears—for I wept at his wonder— 
He stroked me, and AV joc wi such kindliness eer 


eld iipe a pluck'd hagaful of grass! 
H t to . ! 
rr ¢ him im horror, but felt as fed 
ly hurled at my head, 

‘That dissever’d my ear,—but I felt not whose fate 

Was to meet more distress in his love than his hate!”, 

Such a page would illustrate any volume ! 
and we pass to the “‘ other poems,” which ter- 
minate the book. Some of these have been 

inted before, in publications which the author 
om enriched by his contributions ; but we have 
selected five, new to us, and replete with diver- 
sified prooofs of genius. Our favourite of all, 
perhaps, is ** Fair Tues.’ 

«+ O saw ye not fair Ines? 
She’s into the West, 


P With morning blushes on her cheek, 








And umes wore ; 
It would have been a a hee dream— 
If it had been no more ! 


Alas, alas! fair Ines, 
With Music waiting on hes steps 
on her s' 
And re ; 


But only Music’s wrong, 
In hat sang farewell, farewell! 
To her you've loved so long. 


bore 
So fair a lady on its deck, 
Nor danced so light before. 
Alas, for pléasure on the sea, 
And sorrow on the shore ! 
The smile that blest one lover's heart 
Has broken many more !” 


This is quite golden poetry: let us have “a 
Song for Music,” to restore us to pretty things. 
*« A lake and a fairy boat 
To sail in the m ht clear, 
And merrily we would float 
From the dragons that watch us here ! 


Thy —_ should be snow-white silk, 
Like gomaners dipp'd in milk 
e ’ m 

Should twine with thy raven curls. 
Red rubies should deck thy hands, 

And diamonds should be thy dower— 
But fairies have broke their wands, 

And wishing has lost its power !”" 


In the same tone we may select ‘to a Cold 
Beauty.” 
« Lady, wouldst thou heiress be 

To Winter’s cold and cruel part? 

When he sets the rivers free, 
Thou dost still lock up thy heart ; 

Thou that shouldst outlast snow 

But in the whiteness of thy brow? 


Scorn and cold neglect are made 

For winter gloom and winter wind, 
But thou wilt wrong the summer air, 

Breathing it to words unkind— 
Breath which only should belong 
To love, to sunlight, and to song ! 
When the little buds unclose, 

Red, and white, and pied, and blue, 
And that virgin flow’r, the rose, 

Opes her heart to hold the dew— 
Wilt thou lock thy bosom up 
With no jewel in its cup? 
Let not cold December sit 

Thus in Love's peculiar throne ; 
a ms are pw _— now, 

jut crystal frosts are all agone, 

And that which hangs upon the spray, 
It is no snow, but flow’r of May !” 


“ The Forsaken” is at once simple and 
affecting ; the more so, as it seems so like 
reality. 

*« The dead are in their silent graves, 
And the dew is cold above, 
And the living weep and 
Over dust that once was love. 
Once I only the dead, 
But now the living cause my pain: 
How couldst thou steal me from my tears, 
. To leave me to my tears again? 
My ee rests beneath the sod— 
er rest is calm and very deep: 
I wish'd that she could see our loves, 
But now I gladden in her sleep. 
Last unbound my raven locks, 
The ‘ing saw them turn’d to gray ; 
Once they were black and well beloved,— 
But thou art changed, and so are they ! 
The useless lock I gave thee once, 
To ope oo anc think of me, 
Was ta’en with smiles,—but this was torn 
In sorrow that I send to thee !” 

From an “ Ode to Melancholy” one would 
avert their face—the title is common-place and 
odious—but Mr. Hood has made it a subject of 
new interest. 


es her 
The world has many cruel ts, 
Whasdby ouz benenstans been tom. 





eS 


And there are dainty themes of 
in anlnees teenie irae 


Neglectful pride, and cank: scorn 
With all the pi that ¢ _— 
ave water'd the world was born. 


bat world! it isa 
here tears are h on ev : 
For thus my Foomy ? ame 
Makes all things weep with me! 
Come let us sit and watch the sky, 
And fancy clouds where no clouds be; 
Grief is —— = blot the eye, 
And make heav'n black with misery. 
Why should birds sing such merry notes, 
Unless they were more blest than we? 
* re ever stows their throats, 
xcept sweet nightingale ; for she 
‘as born to pain our hearts the more 
With her sad melody. 
“<= shines the sun, except that he 
akes gloomy nooks for Grief to hide, 
And ve shades for Melancholy, 
When all the earth is bright beside? 
Let clay wear smiles, and green grass wave, 
Mirth shall not win us back again, 
Whilst.man is made of his own grave, 
And fairest clouds but gilded rain! 
I saw my mother in her shroud, 
Her cheek was cold and very $ 
And ever since I’ve look’d on 


And think of our loves’ cheeks ; 

And oh, how quickly time doth fly 
To bring death’s winter hither ! 

Minutes, hours, days, and weeks, 
Months, years, and » Shrink to nought ; 
An age past is but a thought ! 

Ay, let us think of him awhile, 
That, with a coffin for a boat, 
Rows daily o’er the Stygian moat, 

And for our table choose a tomb: 

There’s dark en in any skull 
To charge with black a raven plume; 

And for the saddest funeral thoughts 
A winding sheet hath ample room, 

Where Death, with his -pointed style, 
Hath writ the common doom. . 
How wide the yew-tree spreads its gloom, 

And o’er the dead lets fall its dew, 

As if in tears it wept for them, 

The many human families 
That sleep around its stem ! 

How cold the dead have made these stones, 

With natural kept ever wet ! 

Lo! here the best, ad worst, the world 


And love and hate are calmly met; 
The loveliest eyes that ever shone, 
The fairest hands, and locks of jet. 
Is't not enough to vex our souls, 
And fill our eyes, that we have set 
Our love upon a rose’s leaf, 
Our hearts upon a violet? 
Blue eyes, red cheeks, are frailer yet, 
And, sometimes, at their swift y 
Beforehard we must fret : 
The roses bud and again ; 
But love may haunt the grave of love, 
And watch the mould in vain. 
O clasp me, sweet, whilst thou art mine, 
And do not take my tears amiss ; 
For tears must flow to wash away 
A th it that shews so sterm as this. 


e let fall 
Her flowers at the — of Dis, 
Ev'n so the dark bright will kiss ; 
The sunniest things throw sternest shade, 
And there is ev’n a pony 
That makes the heart afraid+ 
Now let us with a spell fhvoke 
The full-orb’d moon to grieve our eyes; 
Not bright, not ht, but with a cloud 
Lapp’d all about her, let her rise 
All and dim, as if from rest 
The ghost of the late buried sun 


The moon! she source of sighs, 
The very face e us sad; 
If but to k in other times 


The same calm quiet look she had, 
As if the world n ’ 

Of vile and mean, of fierce and bad; 
The same fair light that shone in streams, 
The mend —. that Gaights the lad; 

For so it is, with spent ts 
She taunts men’s brains, and makes them mad 
All things are touch’d with Melancholy, 
Born of the secret soul’s mistrust, 
To feel her fair ethereal wings 
Weigh'd down with vile dust; 
Even the bright extremes of 
Bring on conclusions of disgust, 
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Like the sweet blossoms of the May, 
Whose f: ends in must. 
O give her, = her tribute just, 
er sighs, and tears, and musings holy ; 
There is no music in the life 
That sounds with idiot laughter solely ; 
There's not a s' attuned to mirth, 
But has its ‘ in Melancholy.” 

Of this noble effusion, if we express our 
decided objection to one part, it is because we 
admire the rest so much. The Stygian moat, 
Proserpine, and Dis, had no business in a poem 
of such natural and affecting pathos. 

But having praised and blamed the author 
to our heart’s content, most impartially, (and 
saving him, let him thank us, from verbal cri- 
ticism,) we are free to declare that we look on 
this little yolume with eyes of most grateful 
affection. Its dubious -simple words, (which 
are mean, whatever Mr. H. may believe,) are 
but dots, and we can love them as specks 
(p. 135); but its poetry, its imagery, its native 
truth and feeling, are qualities rarely to be met 
with; and in these days of almost universal 
versification and imitation, it is an indescriba- 
ble charm to us to have originality and genius, 
such as last week and now occupy our first 
pages, to adorn the Literary Gazette. 








The Reign of Doctor Joseph Gaspard Roderick 
Francia, in Paraguay ; being an Account of 
Six Years’ Residence in that Republic, from 
July 1819 to May 1825. By Messrs. Rengger 
and Longchamps. 8vo. pp. 208. London, 
1827. T. Hurst, E. Chance, and Co. 

Tuts is no account of a six years’ residence 
in Paraguay, though we dare say. it may have 
been written in French by the Swiss Doctor 
Rengger (who was six years in that country), 
and translated for the benefit of English readers. 
It is, nevertheless, a publication which cannot 
fail to excite very general and very strong in- 
terest ; for it is not only one of the most singu- 
lar pictures of modern society which has ever 
been produced, but is strikingly curious in its 
details, and not a little important in the con- 
clusions to be drawn from it. 

The author is either a simpleton or a de- 
ceiver. If the former, which it is tolerably 
evident he is, his book, strangely enough, ac- 
quires an additional value from the circum- 
stance, because he is throughout endeavouring 
todisparage Doctor Francia, and yet almost every 
incident he has stated, and every syllable 
he has written, redounds to the honour and 
fame of that remarkable individual. 

We confess, that we have hardly ever been 
more struck with the character of a hero of 
romance, than by that of the reformer and 
ruler of Paraguay. From the statements of 
his censor, in this volume alone, might readily 
be madea “ Life’ worthy of the highest in 
Plutarch. For here, as we contemplate Dr. 
Rengger’s thick shades, they irresistibly 
brighten, till, like clouds dissolving before the 
sun, their black edges redden, their gloomy 
volumes transmit or reflect a light, they disap- 
pear, and, at length a splendour bursts forth 
where obscurity and darkness was meant to 
prevail. In our subsgquent remarks, we are 
persuaded, this must be very obvious; and we 

) therefore, without further comment, enter 
upon our analysis of the work in question. 

Messrs, rand Longchamps, pursuing 
the study of natural history*, left Europe in 

* The us Dictator of Paraguay seems to fanc 
that pita! purpose may Babin ee concealed ae 
At page 83 of this volume it is re- 


lated,—‘« The chivalrous attempt of Mr. Grandsire, who 
ae Mineat towards the > hey of 1824, on the Pa- 





1818, and in July 1819 (after being kept seve- 
ral'months prisoners at Corrientes) reached 
Paraguay, where they were detained by the 
policy of Francia till May 1825; when, in con- 
sequence of the enlightened course adopted by 
the British government, (which produced so 
extraordinary and beneficial an effect throughout 
all South America,) they and many other de- 
tenus were liberated. ‘Two years have there- 
fore elapsed in preparing this small tract for 
the public eye; a delay by no means in favour 
of its entire authority ; and the more so, as all 
the rest of the world was in utter ignorance of 
the real condition of Paraguay and its extraor- 
dinary ruler. £4 

Paraguay, we ought to prefix, vas formerly 
a part of the vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres, 
and is a territory of some 10,000 square leagues 
in extent. Its population is comparatively 
small—not exceeding, perhaps, 200,000 souls, 
whites, blacks, a mixed Creole race, and Indians. 
In 1811, the province was revolutionized, and 
an independent junta chosen to govern it ; of 
which junta, Francia, (previously bred to 
theology—an advocate—and a judge) was ap- 
pointed Secretary. Being aninfinitely more in- 
telligent, able, and a better man than any of 
his superiors, it is not surprising that, by the 
year 1813, the junta was overturned, and its 
hopeful secretary elevated by the force of his 
commanding talents to supreme power, with the 
title of consul for three years. He had a col- 
league, it is true, but he soon managed his cast 
of part.—“* Accustomed to the rule of a governor, 
whose will was law, the inhabitants of Para. 
guay never troubled their heads about the ex- 
tent of power intrusted to the consuls ; in fact, 
it was nothing better than a horde of Indians 
choosing their cacique.. The consuls took their 
posts: Doctor Francia: centrived, on this occa- 
sion, to intimate beforehand the part in the 
government which he had determined on as- 
signing to his colleague. 
were prepared for the consuls. They were 
covered with leather, and upon one was in- 
scribed the name of Cesar, and on the other 
that of Pompey. Francia eagerly took posses- 
sion of the first, leaving the other to Yegros ; 
and, in effect, the latter was treated precisely 
in the same way as to the ultimate distribution 
of power. He certainly had half the army 
under his command, but each consul was to 
exercise sovereign authority every four months ; 
and Francia laid his plans so well, that the 
command, during the first and the last four 
months of the year, devolved upon him. The 
year, being exhausted, the congress was again 
to assemble.”” e 

This division of the year is very ludicrous, 
and shews as much weakness on one side as 
superiority on the other. It reminds us of the 
thief dividing the purse with his two associates 
—‘‘here’s one to me, and one to you, and one 
to me again—that’s fair! Here’s one to me, 
and one to you, and one to me again—surely 
that’s very fair!” and when thetiiows began 
to perceive that the teller’s hoard, in spite of 
his fairness, was certainly swelling beyond 
theirs, his other method, “‘ oh, then we’ll share 
it int a different manner! There’s two to you 
two, and two to me too,” &c. &c. &c. till he got 





more injury than good. The dictator spoke to me of this 
matter a short time before our departure, in very plain 
terms, so as to satisfy me that he su: the French 
very much, and believed that they entertained hostile 
views towards the ancient colonies of S . He added, 
«I have heard of Mr. Grandsire on his first voyage 
to Buenos Ayres, and I know that he is much more 
employed Ags litics than natural history. I have no 





& naturalist, despatched by the Institute of 
Fiance, to elles the selease of Dlx, pland, did him 


ob; to hjs leaving this, but let him care not to 
come back,” : 





Two curule chairs | 
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the far larger portion of the booty to himself; 
as Doctor Francia did of the power. 
Of this clever personage it is recorded that 
“his father, a Frenchman by birth, went in 
his youth to Portugal; and from that kingdom 
he proceeded to Paraguay, where he formed 
a union with a Creole woman. It was e- 
rally believed in the latter country, that Fran- 
cia was of Portuguese origin; but this he 
always denies, and prefers rather to have ‘t 
thought that French blood only runs in his 
veins. * * He received the rudin ents 
of his education at one of the indifferent 
schools which the monks kept at Assum»tion. 
He then repaired to the university of Cordova 
du Tucuman, which had been under the divec- 
tion of the Franciscans since the ion of 
the Jesuits in 1767. He there studied with 
some success, and was admitted doctor of theo- 
logy: but his application to the canon law 
having given him a taste for jurisprudence, he 
determined not to take the tonsure, and be- 
came an advocate. It is probable, and his 
subsequent conduct confirms the supposition, 
that the scepticism with which he listened to 
the dogmas of the church, had something to do 
with his preference for the law. However, it 
was not uncommon, in his day, for young men 
in America, who were destined for the bar, to 
go through a course of theology, or for persons 
who embraced the ecclesiastical profession, to 
give some attention to jurisprudence. After 
returning to his own country from the univer- 
sity, Doctor Francia distinguished himself by 
a degree of courage and integrity which nothing 
could surmount. Never did he sully his func- 
tion by undertaking an unjust cause: he rea- 
dily defended the weak against the strong—— 
the poor against the rich. He exacted large 
fees from those who gpuld pay, and especially 
from those who were disposed to litigation ; 
but he was extremely disinterested in dealing 
with those clients who were either in humble 
circumstances, or were reluctantly forced into 
the courts by the unjust conduct of others. 
He possessed a moderate patrimony—he was 
not ambitious of increasing it: the half of 
a town-house and a small farm in the country 
constituted the whole of his fortune, and grati- 
fied his wishes. Discovering once that he was 
the possessor of 800 piastres, he thought this 
sum was a great deal too much for a single per- 
son, and he spent it.” 

He was, in short, a kind of legal Robin Hood ; 
and as far as this account goes, a very noble 
fellow ; and so he continues to appear through 
all the colouring or discolouring of Dr. Reng- 
ger. ‘* The government of Buenos Ayres en- 
deavoured to create a party in Paraguay, and 
to subject that state to its authority. | Francia 
always rejected with firmness the proposals of 
that government. But his colleague was of 
a different way of thinking—and to his mis- 
fortune, Yegros was but too much disposed to 
listen to those overtures. Francia was as ap- 
prehensive of the dominion of Buenos Ayres 
as he was of that of the Spaniards; and, in 
fact, he had caused to be removed from the 
country several persons of distinction, who 
seemed to be disposed to an alliance with that 
republic.”” Have not we in this a key to much 
of his after political career? a career full of 
energy and of expedients and promptitude *to 
meet every difficulty and danger. In 1814 he 
was named dictator for three years, and in 
1817 for life. ‘* The congress assigned to 
Francia the title of Excellency, with an allow- 
ance of 9000 piastres, of which sum he con- 
sented to accept only a third, observing, that 








the state stood more ip need of money he 
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did—a mark of that disinterestedness. which 
certainly never forsook him. Tih 2 
* As soon as he found himself at the head of 
the government, he took up his residence in 
a mansion, which served formerly for the resi- 
dence of the Spanish governors. His first care 
was the reformation of his own life; women 
and play were now absolutely » and 
he exhibited the test austerity in his con- 
duct. During the mornings he transacted 
business, he caused the superior officers, the 
city and country istrates, to wait upon him 
to receive his instructions: he then gave pri- 
vate audiences to those who had any favour to 
ask, or any grievance to complain of:' the 
master wor » who were engaged in any 
iblic works, attended to take his instructions. 

e daily walked in the space appropriated 
to exercise; in the evening he devoted his 
leisure hours to reading, particularly the works 
of such French authors as could be procured 
for him, for he had learned the French lan- 

some time before the revolution. Polite 
iterature, geography, and the mathematics, 
divided his. time: the knowledge of medicine 
being very limited at Paraguay, Francia studied 
Tissot and Buchan, and prescribed for himself 
according to the directions of these writers. 
An old book upon arts and trade interested 
him very much, and furnished him with that 
information on these subjects, which, at a sub- 
sequent period, he applied in so extraordinary 
a manner. t his curiosity was chiefly di- 
rected to the military science, because he saw 
that the political existence of every country, 
but more especially of his own, must depend, 
in a great measure, upon the manner of organ- 
me its military force.” 

These are not the doings of an ordinary man; 
and if the author had heen blest with penetration 
enough to ascertain his true motives for action, 
or even to compare the happy state of Paraguay 
under his “* tyranny” with the misery of other 
provinces of America under popular govern- 
ments, he must have come to conclusions the 
very reverse of those he has drawn. ‘“ The 
dread of encountering another revolution, 
which might bring on such horrors as were 
suffered by the inhabitants of Banda Oriental 
and Entre Rios, made those of Paraguay re- 
signed to the yoke of the dictator. Up-to that 
moment, it eertainly could not be alleged 

inst him, that he had caused innocent 

to be shed ; and when his creatures would 

suggest to him to get rid at once of those 

who where obnoxious to him, Francia would 

ay. Seen ten life, and it is for him to 

it away—it is enough for me to hinder 
them from doing mischief.’” 

Is it fair or candid to argue from such a fact 
as this, that the true cause of Francia’s mo- 








ighty leagues of cultivation was 
desolated by locusts;—** A. scarcity impended 
over thei i visitation which would 
have been particularly destructive this season, 
as the preceding harvest had been remarkably 
bad. To prevent this calamity, the dictator 


been remembered in Paraguay; to 
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lute government of Francia produced at least 
ene good result—the improvement of agricul- 
ture. ing the salutary effects of his mea- 
sures thus far, he determined on extending 
them to the whole country ; so that, ultimately, 
each farmer was under the necessity of em- 
ploying himself in that 

riculture which the dictator pointed out. 

y these regulations, he produced a complete 
revolution in the system of rural economy, 
which had been, up to that time, neglected 
so far, that the common necessaries, which 
would have almost grown spontaneously under 
the influence af the sun’s rays, were imported 
from Buenos Ayres, and the adjacent pro- 
vinces. 
extending their care to the cultivation of any 
article beyond the tobacco-leaf, the sugar-cane, 
and the yucca-root. The herb of Paraguay, 
which grows without any aid of art, in the 
vast forests of the north and east, engrossed all 
hands. Every abuse was remedied under the 
superintendence of the dictator; and, in con- 
sequence of his directions to the farmers, the 
roduce now became considerably augmented. 
The suspension of the intercourse, which had 
been hitherto uninterruptedly maintained with 
other countries, contributed also very much to 
produce this fortunate result, as it turned to 
the cultivation of the soil all that industry 
which used to be applied, either to naviga- 
tion or to the collection of the herb. The 
Paraguasians were accustomed to migrate for 
a short time every year. They were now 
forced to remain at home. Here, therefore, 
were so many hands gained. Rice, maize, the 
twe sorts of yucca-root, were now cultivated 
upon a more extended scale, and with much 
eo diligence ; and vegetables, which were 

itherto unknown in P , began now to 
cover the plains. The cultivation of cotton, 
which was formerly wholly received from Cor- 
rientes, now proceeded in such a way, as that 
the home produce of that article entirely re- 
placed the quantity which had been usually 
imported. Horses and horned cattle were en- 


industry was attended to with so much spirit, 
that in place of receiving cattle from Entre- 


Paraguay had now enough to enable them to 
export. Another beneficial result of the inter- 
ruption of foreign commerce was, the increase 
of manufacturing industry. Up to this time, 
the people of Paraguay made use of cottons 
only in the formation of a sort of light cloth 
fit for shirts. Necessity now compelled them 
to employ that article in the manufacture of all 
sorts of garments. The ponchos, a sort of 
cloak, together with horse cloths made of wool, 
which were annually imported from abroad at 
a vast expense, were henceforth made at home. 
There used to be, before, no suck thing as 
a. dexterous workman in Paraguay. But the 
dictator, bythe number of the public works 
which he eaused to be undertaken, gave a 
spring to industry: and as the projects which 
he conceived were above the capacity of tke 
artisans whom he employed, he had recourse to 
intimidation, in order to awaken that natural 
ability with which every native of Paraguay is 
endowed. He caused a gibbet to be erected, 
and he threatened a poor shoemaker to hang 
him up, because he had not made some belts of 
the size he required. Thus it was that out 
of blacksmiths, shoemakers, and masons, he 
created a race of whitesmiths, saddlers, and 
architects. Once he sentenced an unfortunate 
smith to hard labour, because he had impro- 
perly placed the sight of a cannon.” 





One would think this were reading of » 
modern Alfred, rather than of a reviled despot! 
Again, when Artigas, his bitter enemy, was 
driven into Paraguay, by Ramirez, he displayed 
great maghanimity. ‘* The dictator assi 
him a house and lands, with thirty-two pi 


icular branch of}a month, his pay formerly as lieutenant of 


chasseurs, and ordered the governor of the 
circle to furnish him, besides, with whatever 
accommodations he required, and to treat him 
with great respect. It appears that since that 
time, Artigas wished to expiate, at least in 
part, the course of iniquity in which he had so 
long wallowed. At the age of sixty he culti. 
vated his farm with his own hands, and became 


TheParaguasians never thought of} the father of the poor of Curuguaty: he dis. 


tributed the greater part of the produce 
amongst them, gave up all his pay in 'relievi 
them, and afforded ail the assistance in his 
power to those of them who laboured under 
sickness. The dictator, on his in thus 
admitting into Paraguay one of his greatest 
enemies, and in securing to him an honourable 
existence, was anxious, as he himself expressed 
it, to shew his regard for the obligations of 
hospitality, so well understood amongst the 
Paraguasians. In this manner terminated the 
political career of Artigas.” 
Conclusion in our next. 





Bibliotheca Parriana: a Catalogue of the 
Library of the late Rev. and Learned Samuel 
Parr, LL.D. Curate of Hatton, Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 709. Lon- 
don, 1827. J. 3 J. Mawmaa. 

“ For many years before his death, it was the 

anxious wish of Dr. Parr that his library should 

remain entire, and that it should, in yar 
quence, be purchased by some opulent 

liberal mabbeaats or preferably, by some public 
body. ‘The world,’ he was used to say, 

‘ would then see what sort of a collection of 

books had been made by a country parson.’ ” 

Of this library we have here a catalogue, ren- 

dered more interesting by the occasional appear- 


couraged in the same way. This branch of] ance of notes and memoranda, written by its 


celebrated owner, upon a number of the works 
which ‘it contained. Some of these, too, it 


Rios, as was before the practice, the farmers of may be owned, are not the less piquant for 


being unsparing, personal, and bitter; for 
which, indeed, the editor, a che pan. 
L has offered some apology in the 

i ube observes,— The theological part of 
this library, which alone fills 130 pages, 
headed by a book, Elias Hutter’s ‘ Polyglott 
Bible,’ which Bohn, in his own catalogue, 
describes as wnique. — Classics, ar a and 
philology, occupy 202 pages. In_ history, 
philosophy, physics, metaphysics, and poetry, 
upwards of 200 pages are employed ; and in 
this collection are included 16 poetici, 
satyrici, faceti, headed in the MSS. * Books 
most of them very rare and very expensive. 
Dr. Parr’s library was not rich in manuscripts 
—the list.is contained in five pages. Of their 
rarity and value I cannot speak with confidence. 
There are some modern Gteek books, and 
there is a most rich eollection of tracts upon 
almost all subjects, some of them of the great- 


est value. The ca’ concludes with 34 
different works, which Dr. Parr i from 


the rest, intending to use them for aon 
Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Such is _ 
analysis of the . put, 
(he continnsa} the brary will speak for itself 
whensoever it is examined with accuracy 3 and 
all that remains now to be wished is, that a 
collection made with so much care, at so great 
an expense, and accumulated by such slow de- 
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by auch » mind as that of Dr. Parr, may 
together, and placed in a situation 
fe which it may become a light to scholars and 


We trust that it may be so, and in the mean 
time, to give the public some taste for the collec- 
tion, we shall copy out a few specimens of the 
doctor’s annotations and remarks. On the book 
€. Kortholti de Tribus Impostoribus, it is 
inscribed,‘ The title of this book is taken 
from a scarce infidel book, of which I have two 
copies in French. The impostors, to whom 
Kortholt adverts, are Lord Herbert of Cher- 
, Thomas Hobbes, and B. Spinosa.” 
Poe impostore in the infidel book alluded to, 
are Moses, Christ, and Mahomet, as is men- 
tioned elsewhere in the catalogue. 

* Philemon to Hydaspes, relating to a con- 
versation with Hortensius upon the subject of 
false religion, 2d edition, 8vo. 1738. ‘ Mem. 
These tracts are supposed to be wrote by H. C. 
Esq. of Magd. Coll. Cambridge.’ J. Hethering- 
ton.* Mr. Coventry wrote Pompey the Little. 
He took orders and vicar of Edgware, 
Middlesex; and he often preached from a 
folio volume of Tillotson’s Sermons, which lay 
in the pulpit from week to week. He died of 
the small-pox. When living at Stanmore, I 
heard much of his pleasantry, his politeness, 
and his integrity.’ ” 

s Pillars of Priestcraft and O: Shaken, 
a Collection of Tracts made by Richard Baron, 
4 vols. 12mo. 1768. ‘* A favourite work of 
Professor Porson’s.’ S. P.”” He on another 
book, Porson’s Letters to Travis, calls Porson 
“ the fearless author.” 
sisting of Orginal Eauye, Hints Queries, &. 

o! ssays, Hints, Queries, &c. 
calculated to promote Religions Knowledge, 
6 vols. 8vo. 1773-88. ‘ These six volumes 
weré given by Dr. Priestley to my late saga- 
cious and serious wife, Jane Parr.’ S. P.” 

On H. Baker’s Medulla Poetarum Romano- 
rum is written—_“* When I was a school-boy 
at Harrow, with Sir William Jones, Baker’s 
Medulla was a favourite book of his : he occa- 
sionally lent it to me, and spoke in great esteem 
of Baker, as one of his acquaintance.” 

On a Cicero, * Dr. Parr values this book 
very much, because it contains some Latin 
verses which came from the pen of the admi- 
table Crichton, and which, though not faultless, 
carry with them very strong marks of his eru- 
dition and original genius.” 

On Homer's ,» the 24th book, 8vo. 
Birm. 1817. “This translation is anonymous ; 
but Dr. Parr has written on the fly-leaf, * the 
gift of the very worthy and sensible translator, 
i r. Charles Lloyd, of Birming- 
ham ;’ and on the title-page, ‘ Mr. Charles 
Lioyd’s translation, revised by me.’ ” 

io translated by Mr. Hampton, 
4 vols. 8vo. 1761. * The gift of my illustrious 
friend, James Mackintosh, Nov. 26,1794. I 
was pan oy acquainted with the merits of 
~ till they Soe pointed out by Jebb. 

preface was certainly revised and improv 
by De. Johnson.’ ” ’ 

“ Edinburgh Review for 1755, 8vo. Re- 
printed 1818. ‘It is not generally known 
that two numbers of a critical journal were 
published at Edinburgh in 1755, under this 
title. Thé original edition had become so rare, 
that it was not to be found in the libraries of 
the most eurious collectors.’ ” 

“ London Review, various Numbers, 1774 
eee in 1 vol. ee In this volume there 

s | Curious phi hical matter by Ken- 
tick, Priestley, &c.’ ” by 
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of the Writings of Plato, 4to. 1749. * I-pos- 
sess, and have elsewhere inserted, some of the 
icant, ery tapeadann, wa sary jamicianast 
’ 5 unfortunate 
author.’ No men living understood Plato bet. 
ter than Mr. and Mr. Gray; and 
among the best translations in the English 
longuage, I reekon-Twining’s Translation of 
"s Poetics, Sydenham’s Dialogues of 
Plato, and Hampton’s ‘Translation of Poly- 
bius.’ ” 
* Mallet’s Northern A: ies, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1770. ‘On the Teutonic origin of the English 
, which is discussed well in a prelimi- 
nary dissertation to this book, see the judicious 
papers in vols. 5 and 7 of the Arehmologia, by 
My. D., and a yet more learned dissertation is 
prefixed to Jamieson's Dictionary ; I hold the 
same opinion. The dissertation in this book 
has been assigned to the ingenious Bishop 
Percy; I believe that he wrote it and had some 
assistance. The bishop of Cloyne, Dr. Bennet, 
told me that Dr. Percy gave ambiguous answers 
when questioned upon the fact, and yet seemed 
neg | to make himself be believed the au- 
thor.’ ” 
The doctor’s guess at Junius is startling. 
“ The writer of Junius was Mr. Lloyd, secre- 
tary to George Grenville, and brother to Philip 
Lloyd, dean of Norwich. This will one day 
or other be generally acknowledged.’ ” 
But we proceed with other books and entries. 
“ Kenna’s Political Essays on the Affairs of 
Treland in 1791, 92, and 93, 8vo. 1794. ‘ In 
this book of Essays there is written, in the 
hand-writing of William Bennet, bishop of 
Cloyne, the following words :—‘ This book is 
presented with every good wish to Samuel 
Parr, curate of Hatton, from William Bennet, 
bp. of Cloyne, Jan. 1st; 1795, as a token of 
long and uninterruptéed friendship,’ A witty 
author has observed, that ‘ Bishops and curates 
are now seldom seen together, except in the 
prayer for the clergy.’ ” 

Dr. Lettsom’s Memoirs,—and the Eulogy, 
by T. J. Pettigrew, is made a memorandum,— 
“The above two works were given me by my 
much respected friend, Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, 
surgeon, who purchased several books for me 
with great judgment.” And this tribute we 
repeat with pleasure, as some amends for our 
long delay in gins | to the same gentleman’s 
recent valuable publication, the Bibliotheca 


Sussexiana. : 

“* Wakefield, Memoirs of, 2 vols. 8vo. the 
Jirst volume writien by himself, and the second 
by the editor. 

On a copy of Fontenelle.‘ It has been 
said, but I Low not whether truly that by 
reflecting on the plurality of worlds, Fonte- 
nelle became a sceptic on revealed religion.” 

On Hervey’s Meditations, This was 
the delight of Dr. Parr when he was a boy, and 
for some time was the model on which he en- 
deavoured to form a style.” 

On a work entitled ‘* Philosophical Survey 


ed | of the Animal Creation, an wherein the 


Essay, 

general Devastation and Carnage that reign 
among the different Classes of Animals, are 
considered in a new Point of View, and the 
vast Increase and Enjoyment derived to the 
whole, from this Institution of Nature, is clearly 
demonstrated. Translated from the French, 
2d edition, 12mo, 1772 ;” the doctor remarks, 
‘“‘ This book contains the seminal principle of 
many passages in Malthus’s Essay on Popula- 
tion.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s. Remains lead to a 
curious note. ‘“ Dr. Parr is bound to make 





“ Sydenham’s Synopsis ; or, a General View 


the following statement... Mr. Hume, in his 





History of England, speaks of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh as one of the first Free-thinkers in this 
country. Now in Raleigh's History of the 
World, he again and again writes as & believer 
in revelation. What then should lead Mr, 
Hume to this opinion? It was, Dr. Parr sus- 
pects, hastily and not very fairly formed from 
the title of the tract which stands first in this 
collection. This acute and philosophical little 
work contains, indeed, the medulla of scepti- 
cism ; but then it is a: mere tentamen or lusus, 
as Mr. Hume ought to have seen. But Mr. 
Hume looked no further, or he would have 
found in other parts of the same volume de. 
cisive proofs of Sir Walter’s piety. Dr. Parr 
appeals to the ‘ Instructions to his Son and 

osterity,’ and to ‘ the Dutiful Advice of a 
loving Son to his aged Father.’ In the former 
there is a chapter with this title: ‘ Let God 
be thy protector and director in all thy 
actions;’ and in the latter, although there is 
no express mention of the name of Christ, 
there are frequent and serious references to 
the New Testament, St. Austin, St. Cyprian, 
and to Daniel. Dr. Parr would here notice 
one curious fact. The eloquent passage in 
page 45 of the introduction to Warburton’s 
Julian was probably suggested to the bishop 
by a passage oaully eloquent in Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s History, where he is speaking of the 
fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Then follows * Refined Courtier, 12mo. 
1679. ‘ This book was given to me by Pere. 
grine Dealtry, Esq., and contains far better 
instructions for good manners than the Letters 
of Lord Chesterfield.’ ” 

*¢ Lord Erskine’s Speeches at the Bar, 5 vols. 
8vo. large paper, russia, extra, 1810, 

“ Presentation copy, accompanied by the 

following Letter. 
«*« «2, Upper Grosvenor Street, April 14th, 1912. 

‘* ¢ Dear Dr. Parr,—If I had published these 
volumes myself, you should have had the very 
first copy of them. If they contain nothi 
which may advance the cause of the world 
they ought to be presented to nobody; but if 
they do,—in whose library can they be so fitly 
placed as in yours? though, on my own ac. 
count, I fear the severe judgment of one who 
must have ever present to his mind, 

* Those Ancients, whose resistless eloquence 





Wielded at will that flerce 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmin’d over Greece, 
To Macedon, and e. 


My hope, however, is, that you may be de. 
ceived into an approbation of them, when you 
recollect that it is the cause of our own re. 
nowned and beloved country which is pleaded 
in them, and by an old and sincere friend ; 
and that they were not precomposed nor even 
premeditated, much less, like some, of old 
written after the occasions; xe were all of 
them, as far as expression goes, impromptu, in 
the most literal sense of thé word, and only 
preserved by the art of short-hand writing ; 
not, I believe, known in Greece or Rome, nor 
indeed at all ni to pocpptnete Bs SU. 
perior but laboured compositions of antiquity. 
¥¢ Pom gg wi et 

On a collection of pamphlets, uding 
Coigly’s Trial, in 1798, for High Treason, 
Examination of the Sentence on Admiral 
Byng, the Case of Elizabeth Fenning, and a 
Letter on the Innocence of Robert Perreau, 
Dr. P, has recorded his opinions. 

“© T think that Coigly was harshly treated. 
I hold that Byng was murdered. TI hold, with 
the utmost confidence, that Elizabeth Fenning 
was innocent, I doubt the innocence of Ro. 
bert Perreau, but I always pitied him.’” . 

Again, on another book “of the same class; 





.* THE 


“ Proceedings (* most unjust, say I,’) against 
Sackville, = Thanet, Robert Fergusson, 
Esq., and others, for a Riot, 1799.—Pro- 
ceedings of T. Walker against W. Roberts, 
Barrister, for a Libel, 1791, 8vo. ‘ Lord 
Thanet was completely innocent; yet he was 
convicted and imprisoned. The real offenders 
were Gunter Brown, Dennis O’Brien, and Sir 
Francis Burdett. Sir Francis generously of- 
fered to confess. These facts I heard from 
one of the offenders, G. B., a man of courage 
and weeny i. will 

” onii Medices Legatus, sive de Exilio 
ie ee accessere Valerianus et Tollius de 
Infelicitate Literariorum, et Barberius de Mi- 
seria Poetarum Grecorum: ¢um Prefatione 
Menckenii, 18mo. Lips, 1707. ‘ This was a 
favourite book of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s.’ 

“ Treland’s ‘ great. and impudent forgery, 
called’ Miscellaneous Papers and Legal In- 
struments under the Hand and Seal of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, folio, 1796. ‘ I am almost 
ashamed to insert this worthless and in- 
famously trickish book. It is said to in- 
clude the tragedy of King Lear, and a frag- 
ment of Hamlet. Ireland told a lie, when he 
imputed to me the words which Joseph Warton 
used, the very morning I called on Ireland, 
and was inclined to admit the possibility of 
genuineness in his papers. In my subsequent 
conversation I told him my change of opinion. 
But I thought it not worth while to dispute in 
print with a detected impostor.’ 

“ Ossian’s Poems, by Macpherson, 2 vols. 
in], 4to, original edition, 1762-3. ‘I read this 
book when a boy, and was enamoured with it. 
When at college, I again read Ossian with 
increased delight. I now, although convinced 
of the imposture, find pleasure in reading 
Macpherson.’ 

“ Die and be Damned, 1758.  (‘ This un- 





couth title refers to thé andecorous and intem- | hi 


perate language of bigots, who deemed persons 
differing from them in religion to be worthy of 
hell.’ 

** The Right of Protestant Dissenters to a 
Complete Toleration, by Serjeant Heywood, 
second edition, corrected, 1789. 

“ ¢ This very able book was published on the 
application of the dissenters for the repeal of 

e Test Act. It has been ascribed to Serjeant 
Heywood, who probably was assisted esr mag 
ani oe en. It is the only power- 
ful book produced by the application, and it 

t a total change in Dr. Parr’s mind on 
the general principle of Tests. He always dis- 
approved of the sacramental Test, and he now 
sees the inefficacy and the injustice of all re- 
ligious Tests whatsoever.’ ” 

After “ Dodd and Locke’s Common-place 
Book to the Bible. ‘ The unfortunate Dr. 
Dodd was executed by the barbarous inter- 
position of Lord ld.’ ” 

We could throw these very mis- 
cellaneous matters into’ any better form, with- 
out commenting upon them at greater length 


than appears to be called for. We have also 
in. this e the doctor’s opinion upon 
many works of erudition. This we how- 
ever 


by, and have only to exhibit, by way 
of ing our specimens, a few of the literary 
assaults to which we before alluded. 

“* The Preface to the Publication of Bellen- 
denus de Statu, hastily and incorrectly trans- 
lated, without permission, by the ‘ notorious’ 
Wm. Beloe, who apologised to Dr. Parr for the 
liberty he had taken,’ 8vo, 1788. ‘ Given to 
me, not by the worthless translator, but by the 
intelligent and honourable Lockyer Davis.’ 

* Beloe’s Sexagenarian, or the Recollec- 
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tions of a Literary Life, 2 vol. 8vo, 1817. 
‘ Dr. Parr is compelled to record the name 
of Beloe as an ingrate and a slanderer. The 
worthy and enlightened Archdeacon Nares dis- 
dained to have any concern in this infamous 
work. The Rev. Mr. Rennel, of Kensington, 
could know but little of Beloe. But having 
read his slanderous book, Mr. Rennel, who is 
a sound scholar, an orthodox clergyman, and a 
most animated writer, would have done well 
not to have written a sort of postscript. From 
motives of regard and respect for Beloe’s ami- 
able widow, Dr. Parr abstained from refuting 
Beloe’s wicked falsehoods; but Dr. Butler, of 
Shrewsbury, gg@pelled them very ably in the 
Monthly Rexiew.’ 

* Street’s Bistory of the Reign of Louis 
XVI. King.,of. France, vol. 1, 8vo. 1795. 
* The 2d and 3d vols. were hever published : 
Street, after being a republican, became an 
apostate; and by defending the opinions he 
formerly opposed, he made a large fortune.’ - 

** Taylor’s Dissertation on the Eleusinian 
and Bacchic Mysteries, 8vo, 1790. ‘ By Mr. 
Taylor, the learned mystic, whom Porson and 
his tribe most unjustly derided.’ 

‘* The End of Religious Controversy, in a 
Friendly Correspondence between a religious 
Society of Protestants, and a Roman Catholic 
Divine, by Dr. Milner, second edition, revised 
and corrected, 1819, 8vo. ‘ Milner put forth 
his whole strength in this book, but he does 
not profess to have made one convert among 
his correspondents. He has been guilty of 
three most audacious and malignant calumnies. 
First, with an ostentatious but very disputable 
exception of Bp. Horsley, and a few others, 
he accuses the great body of the English clergy 
of Socinianism, and he unjustly reviles Bp. 
Hoadly as a Socinian. Secondly, he perfidi- 
ously betrays private eonversation between 
mself and the learned Dr. Rennell, Dean 
of Winchester, and imputes to him a leani 
towards popery, though it is well known that 
Dr. Rennell preached five elaborate sermons, 
in the Temple Church, upon the Roman Catho- 
lic question. Thirdly, he, in three places, ac- 
cuses Bp. Hallifax, of confessing upon his 
death-bed that he was a convert to the church 
of Rome: he mentions some informer, but 
suppresses the name, and does not pretend to 
have made further inquiries. It is a wicked as 
well as a false accusation; and be it remem- 
bered, that Hallifax, in his Warburtonian 
Lectures, at Lincoln’s Inn, had, with con- 
siderable ability, controverted the doctrines of 
the church of Rome. Dr. Parr prepared a 
book of expostulation with Milner, and was 
prevented from publishing it, not by any dis- 
trust in his cause, but by his habitual dislike of 
theological controversy.’ 

“ Paley, ‘ the vain, the inconsistent, the* * *, 
the selfish, the acute, the witty.” On his ‘ Ob- 
jections to a Parliamentary Reform, 1796.— 
2. Thoughts on the. Proceedings of the House 
of Commons, : 1788.—3. Chartered Rights.— 
4. ‘Rights of Nature against Usurpation of 
Establishmentg.in Reply to Mr. Burke, by 
John Thelwall, 1796.—5. The Rights of Kings. 
—6. Address to the Grand Jury, at the Liver- 
pool Session of the Peace So 11, 1803), on the 
present State of Affairs, by Francis Hargrave. 
—7. A Letter to a Member of Parliament con- 
cerning the State of Affairs at Home and 
Abroad, by a true Lover of the People, 1740.’ 
‘TI never thought Paley an honest man. He 
could not afford, forsooth, to have a conscience, 
and he had none. He had great sagacity, wit, 
and science, and some good humour,’ ” 
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Brief Narrative of an Embassy from the Go. 
vernor -General of India to the Ki of 

Ava, in 1826-7, Gc. &c. By a Member of 

the Embassy. 8vo. pp. 35. London, | 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Tuoveu only a slight pamphlet, this publica. 
tion possesses a fund of intelligence, and is ex. 
tremely valuable as a sequel to the volumes we 
have reviewed during the last few months on the 
subject of the Burmese war and empire. It is, 
indeed, the winding up of the history, which is 
incomplete without its statements; and, at the 
same time, it is so curious and interesting in 
itself, that we find as much to attract us within 
a few pages, as we have often done in spun-out 
bulky volumes. 

The government of India, after the treaty 
patched up between our military commander 
anc his Majesty of Ava, in April 1826, con. 
sidered it advisable to send an embassy to the 
Burmese court, “‘ for the purpose (says our 
author, very-naively) of establishing, by a com. 
mercial engagement, on principles of reciprocal 
advantage, our future intercourse with that 
kingdom, as well as to bear to his majesty the 
congratulations of the governor-general upon 
the termination of the war (i. ¢. upon being 
soundly beaten!) and his hopes that nothing 
might in occur to interrupt the friendly 
relations now happily established ‘ between the 
two great countries.’ The civil commissioner 
in Pegue and Ava, then at Rangoon, received 
his instructions in August to this effect, by the 
Enterprise, steam-vessel, and was intrusted 
with a complimentary letter from the governor. 
general to the king, and presents, consisting of 
handsome Indian shawls and muslins, English 
velvets, fine muslin, fowling-pieces, globes, 
organs, cut-glass ware, gold watches, and 
jewellery to a considerable value. The Diana, 
steam-vessel, was put at his service, and an 
escort, .congisting of twenty-eight men of his 


ng |majesty’s 87th regiment, and about an equal 


number of Sepoys, appointed to attend him. 
The mission consisted of the following gentle- 
men :—J. Crawfurd, Esq. Envoy; Lieut. C. 
Chester, his assistant ; Assistant Surgeon, D. 
Stewart, medical officer ; Lieut. Cox, his ma- 
jesty’s 87th regiment, commanding the escort ; 
Dr. Wallich, Superintendent of the Honourable 
Company’s Botanic Gardens, on botanical re- 
searches; Lieut. Montmorency, surveyor and 
artist; and the Rev. Dr. Judson, interpreter. 
The mission left p on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, and reached Henzada on the 8th. 
we were received with much polite attention 
by the future viceroy of Pegu, who has the 
rank of a wungyi, or counsellor, the highest 
enjoyed by a subject. He was very solicitous, 
however, to prevent our going further, :inti- 
mating that he was himself vested with full 
powers to treat with us on every possible sub- 
ject. He had no opportunity, however, of 
exercising his. plenipotentiary powers upon the 
present occasion ; for the mission, dis ng 
his pretensions, on the afternoon of the 10th, 
quitted Henzada, and, on the afternoon of the 
14th, a few miles beyond Myanaong, or Loon- 
zay, entered the hilly region, which is the 
proper geographical boundary of the Burman 
race—all to the south being the Delta, or 
débouchement of the Irawaddi, and the true 
country of the Peguans or Talians.”’ 
Pursuing their course by way of Prome, 
Patnagoh, Melloun (where the first treaty was 
made in Dec. 1825), Renangyoung ae site 
of the Petroleum wells), Senbegyoung (crossing 
the best road to Arracan), Pugan,* and the 








Where staid a day and a half, “ exam the 
 curlous antiquities of this place, the most remarkable in 
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on which the author remarks— 
“ The prospect 


and grass, 


country 


industry.” 


On the 29th Sept., four weeks after leaving 
Rangoon, the embassy set out from a place 
called Kyaoktalon, twelve miles from Ava; and 


the narrative continues— 


“ After we had proceeded a few miles, an 
order from the court arrived, requesting that 
we might stop where we were, as it was the 
intention to send down a deputation of persons 


of superior rank tc conduct us. 


deputation, consisting of a woonduck, and three 
saredaugyis, accordingly came, and, on the 
morning of the 30th, we arrived at the capital, 
anchoring about two miles below the city, op- 
posite to the place appointed for our temporary 


residence. ‘Thousands flocked 


bank of the river, out of curiosity to see the 
steam-vessel. A similar curiosity was dis- 
played every where else on our journey, nearly 
the whole population of towns and villages 
On landing, we were 
received with ceremonious politeness by a wun- 
and atwenwun, the two highest classes of 
cers under the Burmese government. These 
were the individuals who had negociated and 


turning out to see her. 


signed the treaty of Yandabu. 


ness which dictated the selection of these two 
individuals was obvious. Our audience, under 
various pretexts, was put off from day to day, 
In the mean while 


until the 21st of October. 
we were treated with attention. 


of the whole mission were paid, and we were 
put under no other constraint, than that of 
permitted to enter the walls of the 
which would have been con- 


not being 
town, a libert 
trary to established etiquette. 


the negociation had commenced, and on the 
13th, 14th, and 15th, we were present, by 
special invitation, at the annual display of 

which take place yearly, when the 


waters of the Irawaddi begin 


king and queen, with the princes and nobility, 
were all present. The splendour of this pageant 
far our expectation, and would have 
made a > ag in the pone ee Enter- 
. as one of the good things: got u 
virtue of Aladdin’s lamp. The period un 
for our presentation was that of one of the an- 
nual festivals; when the tributaries, princes, 
and nobility, offer presents to his majesty, and 


their wives to the queen.” 


are told. 


“ The etiquette insisted upon with Colonel 
Symes seemed not to have escaped the recol- 
lection of the Burman officers, and they would 





of the Keyndwen and the Irawaddi: 


hitherto presented, in a route 
of little less than four hundred miles, was that 
of a country imperfectly. cultivated and inha- 
hited, and by far the greatest part of which was 
covered with a deep forest, or with tall reeds 
among which there was scarcely any 
evidence of culture or occupation. We were 
now, however, within fifty miles of the capital, 
and the scene began greatly toimprove. The 
became level, the nearest ranges of 
hills to the east being at least thirty miles dis- 
tant, and the Arracan mountains to the west, 
not less than fifty in the nearest part, and 
sixty or seventy in the distant. The villages 
and cultivation had increased very considerably, 
but neither here nor any where else did we 
see evidence of a dense population or active 


n summoned into the royal presence, we 
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down to the 


The polite- 


The expenses 
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to fall. The 





the Burman dominions, and the extensive ruins of which, 

if such evidence were not too well known to be delusory, 

Fo a lead to the a that, in former ages, the 
were a 

¥e now find them.” 
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have had us to practise the same ceremonies he 
had been necessitated to submit to; but times 
had changed. These ceremonies consisted in 
making repeated obeisances to the walls of the 
palace, and in walking bare-footed, or, at least, 
without shoes, across the court-yard. All 
this we peremptorily refused, although the 
officers who led the procession shewed us a 
very good example in prostrating themselves 
repeatedly, by throwing their bodies prone 
upon the bare ground. Upon reaching the 
bottom of the stairs, leading to the hall of 
audience, we voluntarily took off our shoes, 
passed through the long hall, and seated our- 
selves in front of the throne. His majesty did 
not keep us long waiting. «After a hymn had 
been chanted by a band of Bramins, in white, 
he made his appearance, upoh the opening of 
a folding-door, behind the t e, and mounted 
the steps which led to the latter, briskly. He 
was in his richest dress of state—wore a crown, 
and held in his hand the tail of a Thibet cow, 
which is one of the Burman regalia, and takes 
the place of a sceptre. He. was no sooner 
seated, than her majesty, who, whether on 
public or private occasions, is inseparable from 
him, presented herself in a dress equally rich 
with his, and more fantastic. Both had on a 
load of rich jewels. She seated herself on his 
majesty’s right hand. She was immediately 
followed by the little princess, their only child, 
a girl about five years of age. Upon the ap- 
pearance of the king and queen, the courtiers 
humbly prostrated themselves. The English 
gentlemen made a bow to each, touching the 
forehead with the right hand. The first 
thing done was to read a list of certain 
offerings made by the king to some temples 
of celebrity at the capi The reason for 
doing this was assigned. The temples in 
question were said to contain relics of Gau- 
tama, to be representatives of his divinity, and 
therefore fit object*efworship. His majesty 
having thus dis ed his religious obliga. 
tions, received, in his turn, the devotions and 
homage of the princes and chiefs. The king 
did not address a word in person to the 
officers of the mission, but an atwenwoon, or 
privy counsellor, read a short list of questions, 
as if coming from the king. These, as far as 
I can recollect, were as follows :—‘ Are the 
King and Queen of England, their sons and 
daughters, and all the nobility of the kingdom, 
well? Have the seasons been, of late years, 
propitious in England? How long have you 
been on your voyage from India to this place ?” 
&c. Betle, tobacco, and pickled tea, were 
after this presented to the English geritlemen, 
a mark of attention shewn to no one 
They afterwards received each a small ruby, a 
silk dress, and some lackered boxes. This 
being over, and a few titles hestowed and 
proclaimed throughout the hall; the king and 
queen retired, the courtiers prestrating them- 
selves as when they entered, Their majesties 
had sat in all about three quarters of an hour. 
The Burman gts upon “¥ ryps rename 
appeared in the pomp and splendour o; 
which it is capable, and thé _ ger was cer- 
tainly not a little imposing. The princes and 
nobility were in their court dresses, of purple 
velvet, with a profusion of lace and gold. The’ 
hall of audience is a gorgeous and elegant 
apartment, supported by ninety-six pillars, 
and the whole is one blaze of rich gilding. 
In going through the court-yard, the white 
elephant, and some other royal curiosities, were 
shewn to us, and we stopped for a moment 
to see an exhibition of tumblers, buffoons, and 
dancing girls, After the audience, the gen- 
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tlemen of the mission were occupied for several 
successive days in paying visits to the heir 
apparent, the Prince of Sarrawadi, the dowager 
queen, and the queen’s brother. By all these 
personages they were received with marked 
politeness and attention. The ladies presented 
themselves on these occasions as well as the 
men, There was no reserve in respect to the 
fair sex. The negociation was then renewed ; 
and on the 23d of November, besides settling 
some points respecting the. frontier, a short 
treaty of commerce, of four articles, was con- 
cluded. The mission continued at the Bur- 
man capital, in all, about two months and a 
half, and quitted it on the 12th of December, 
after being honoured with two audiences of 
his majesty: the one on occasion of catching a 
wild elephant, and the other on that of wean- 
ing a young one, favourite diversions of the 
king. On the occasions in question, his ma- 
jesty threw off all reserve, and conversed freely 
and familiarly with our countrymen. On 
the day of departure, presents were sent for the 
governor-general, and each of the English gen- 
tlemen received a title of nobility.” 

On their return, the river having fallen 
from 20 to 30. feet made the navigation diffi. 
cult and their progress slow. The steam- 
vessel was a-ground fifteen days in all; and it 
cost them thirty-five to get to m, Which 
in a small buat might have been performed 
in ten. On their way they heard of the in- 
surrection of the Talians; and, in fact, after 
seeing the population flying before them, ac. 
tually came into contact with the insurgents at 
Paulang. 

“ This place, where the river is not above 
sixty yards broad, was strongly stockaded in 
three places, and the Talians were seen stand- 
ing to their arms. The steam-vessel came to, 
for a few moments, to request a safe passage 
for the baggage and. boats which were behind, 
and for the boats ef some merchants which ac. 
companied them, amounting in all to about 
twenty-two. Boats put off immediately, and 
the Talians came on board without the least 
hesitation. They were full of friendly profes. 
sions, and requested only our neutrality. Our 
visitors saluted us in the manner of English 
sepoys, standing up. This they said was the 
positive order of his Talian majesty, who de- 
clared he would permit no one henceforth to 
crouch in his presence, or that of any other 
chief. ‘They also boasted that they treated 
their prisoners after the English fashion, that 
is to say, disarmed them and set them at 
liberty, without offering them any personal 
violence. They claimed the greater merit for 





else, | this, on account of the conduct observed by the 


Burmans towards them, who, they alleged, 
put all their prisoners to death, or, as they ex- 
pressed it, ‘ divided them into three parts.” 
On the morning of the 17th, the. mission 
reached Rangoon ; the Burman flag was seen 
flying on one side of the river, and the, Talian 
on the other, not six hundred yards asunder. 
The town of Rangoon ‘was invested on all sides 
by the Talians, and the suburbs had been burnt 
to the ground. ‘We had hardly been at anchor 
half an hour, and were engaged in reading our 
letters and newspapers, when the garrison 
madé a sortie, and an action took place, reck- 
oned the most considerable since the com- 
mencement of the insurrection. On both sides 
it was paltry and contemptible to the last de- 
gree; the Talians, in one’ place, caught sleep- 
ing or cooking, fled to their boats, and were 
soon seen crossing the rivet in.great numbers. 
At another post, between, the town and the 
great pagoda, they were miope vigilant, and 
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and cowardly attack 
234, the mis- 
sion Rangoon, and, in less than, four-and- 
+ twenty reached the new settlement of] as one Dinnis, who having been condemned to 
Amlerst, in the harbour of which we found 
the company’s ships Investigator and 
of gun-boats : to| 
these, in a few days, were added the large|and never returned thither again. 


lived seven years out of the liberty, but ven- 
turing back-was beheadéd on his former verdict 
in the year 1623. This man was not so wise 


die, escaped out of the liberty on the day 
intended for his execution (which might be 
done by running about five hundred yards,) 
Meeting 


merchant ships Almorah, Felicitas, and Bom-| several people, they asked him ‘ if Dinnis was 


bay Merchant, with two trading brigs, and 


some schoonets. This was a curious 


not to be beheaded that day ?’ his answer was, 


e|* I trow not,’ which, having some humour in 


in a hatbour which was not known to exist] it, became a proverbial saying amongst the in- 
ten months ago. ‘The settlement contains] habitants, who to this day use the expression 


from sixteen to seventeen hundred inhabit- 


ants. Maulamhyeng, the mili 


cantonment, 
twenty-seven miles further up the river, con- 
tains twice this numbér, chiefly cam 
lowers. Neither of them had a single inhabit- 


fol- 


‘I trow not, quoth Dinnis.’ 2d. The fact was to 
be proved in the clearest manner, the offender 
was to be taken, either handhabend or backber- 
and, having the'stéleh goods either in his hand, 
or bearing them oni his back; or, lastly, con- 


ant a few months back, but, on the contrary, | fessand, confessitig that he took them. 3d. The 


were covered with a thick forest. This‘ fine 
produces some of the neces- 

of European life, in a de- 
gree which, under all circumstances, is remark- 
Fowls are to be had in abundance for 
five rupees per dozen; a milch buffalo and 
calf for fifteen rupees; fish is in abundance, 
and of excellent quality—the best kinds are 


saries and 
able. 


the calcop, the 


fish. It is curious that this last is 


value of the goods stolen must amount to thir- 
teen pence halfpenny, or more. 4th, The 
accused was to be executed on the first Satur- 
day after his condemnation: and, 5th. When 
brought to the gibbet he was to have his head 
cut off from his body, &c. Forty-nine persons 
appear to have been executed since a list was 
kept, of which five were in the six last years of 


large mullet, and the .| Henry VIIT.; twenty-five in the reign of 
found in 


Elizabeth; seven in that of James I.; ten in 


ty both in the rivers of Rangoon and of| that of Charles I., and two during the inter- 


artaban, with roes, for nine months of the 
year, or from December to August, inclusive ; 
whereas, in the Hoogly, three months is the 


utrhost limit of their season.” 
‘ To be concluded in our next. 





regnum. The proceedings at the trials of the 
last malefactors, viz. Abraham Wilkinson and 
Andrew Mitchel, who suffered at Halifax gib- 
bet on the 30th of April, 1650, are preserved 
in an account of Halifax, published by William 
Bentley, London, 1708; and in the Rev. Mr. 





Watson’s History of Halifax, from which this 


Early Prose Romances ; a Collection of Ancient} account is taken, and where much curious 


English Fictions. Edited by W. J. Thoms. 
London. W. Picker- 


No. III. 


en 


Or the two preceding numbers of this publica- 


tion we have 


offering 


ken favourably, as not only |—“‘ In the dayes of 
interesting in the light of being the literary 
amusements of our ancestors, but also as often 
peculiar illustrations of their domestic 


matter is to be found, illustrative not only of 
the gibbet law of Halifax, but of the first 
gibbets or guillotines used in this country.” 
The pleasant histo: a fig, ivell thus begins: 
Ring enry the first, who 
was the first king that instituted the high 
court of purliament, there liued nine men, 
which for the trade of clothing were famous 


manners. Thepresént, “ the History of Thomas| throughout all England. Which art in those 
3 or, the Size’ Worthie Yeomen of} dayes was held in high reputation, both in re- 


of 
the West—by Thomas Delony,” is particularly 


spect of the great riches that thereby was 


curious in the latter respect; and deserves | gotten, as also of the benefit it brought to the 


from us a little more space than we have al- 
lowed to its precursors. One of its most re- 


whole common-wealth: the yo 
knights and gentlemen, to whom 


r sons of 
eir fathers 


markable allusions is to the gibbet Jaw of| would leaue no lands, were most commonly 
Halifax, which, as the Editor observes, was in 
fall force at the time the book was written. * 


“ This custom is su to have origi 
a the manor of Wakefield (of which Hali- 
‘ax was 


of assizes and jurats at 
prom gn lane An ti 


part) was bestowed on Earl Warren ; 
of King Edward I. at the pleas 
the borough of - 
and Surry, 
quo warranio, said, 


taken within the liberty, and if he escaped out 
of the li he not be brought back 
to be executed ; but if ever he returned again, 








preferred to learne this trade, to the end that 
thereby they might liue in good estate, and 
driue forth their dayes in prosperity. Among 
all crafts this was the onely chiefe, for that it 
was the greatest merchandize, by which our 
country ,became famous thorowout all nations. 
And it was verily thought, that the one halfe of 
the people in the land liued in those dayes 
therby, and in such good sort, that in the com. 
mon-wealth there were few or no beggars at 
all: pe ee ae God lightly blessed 
with most chi slid by meanes of this ovcu- 
pation so order them, that: by the time that 
they were come to be sixe or seuen yeeres of 
age, they were able. to get their owne bread: 
idlenesse was then bariished our coast, so that 
it was a rare thing to heare of a thiefe in those 
dayes. Therefore it was not without cause 
that clothiers were then both honoured and 
loued, among whom these nine persons in this 
kings dayes were of great credit, viz. : 
Cole of Reading, Gray of Glocester, Sutton of 
Salisburie, Fitzallen of Worcester, (commonly 


;| called William of Worcester), Tom Doue of 


Excester, and Simon of South-hampton, alias 
Supbroth: who were by the king called, The 





were there three liuing in the North, that it to 
say, Cutbert of Kendall, Hodgekins of Hal. 
fax, and Martin Byram of Manchester. Euery 
one of these kept a great number of seruants at 
worke, spinners, carders, weauers, fullers, 
dyers, sheerement, and rowers, to the great 
miration of all those that came into their 
houses to behold them. Now you shall vnder. 
stand, these gallant clothiers, by reason of their’ 
dwelling places, separated themselues in three 
seuerall companies : Gray of Glocester, William 
of Worcester, and Thomas of Reading, because 
theit iourney to London was all one way, they 
conuersed commonly together: and Done of 
Excester, Sutton of Salisburie, and Simon of 
South-hampton, they in like sort kept com. 
pany the one with the other, meeting ever all 
together at Bazingstoke: and the three north. 
erne clothiers did the like, who commonly did 
not meet till they came to Bosomes Inne in 
London. Moreover, for the loue and delight 
that these westerne men had each in others 
companie, they did so prouide, that their waines 
and themselues would euer meet upon one day 
in London at Iarrats Hall, surnamed the 
Gyant, for that he ed all other men of 
that age, both fa stature and strength: whose 
merriments and memorable deeds I will set 
down vnto you in this following discourse.” 

In the body of the work it is stated, that on 
some occasion, when the king was granting 
favours to the clothiers, for their en 3 
ment and protection, “‘ Hodgekins of Halifax 
complained, That whereas the towne of Hali- 
fax liued altogether vpon cloathing, and by the 
reason of false borderers, and other euill minded 
persons, they were oft robbed, and had their 
clothes carried out of their fieldes, where they 
were drying: That it would please his Maies. 
tie to graunt the Towne this priuilege, That 
whatsoever he was that was taken stealing 
their cloth, might presently, without any fur- 
ther tryall; be hanged up.” His majesty, 
going through the petitions, said, ‘* now for 
your last request for the towne of Halifax; 
where by theeues your clothes are so often 
stolne from you, seeing the lawes already pro- 
uided in that case, are not sufficient to keepe 
men in awe, it is indeed high time to haue 
sharper punishment for them. With that, 
Hodgekins vnmannerly interrupted the King, 
saying in broad northerne speech, Yea, gude 
faith, mai liedg, the faule eule of mai saule, 
gift any thing will keepe them whiat, till the 
karles be hanged by the cragge. What the 
dule care they for boaring their eyne, sea lang 
as they may gae groping vp and downe the 
country, like fause’ lizar lownes, begwing and 
craking? The king smiling to heate this 
rough-hewne fellow make this reply: Coritent 
thee Hodgekins, for we will have réedresse for 
all: and albeit that hanging of men was never 
seene in England, yet seeing the cortupt world 
is: growne miore 
thinke it not amisse to ordain this death for 
such malefactors: and iarly to the’ towns 
of Halifax I giue this privilege, that whosoever 
they find stealing their cloth, being taken with 
the goods, that without further iudgement, 
they shall be hanged vp. Thus (said our king) 
I haue granted what you request, and’ if here- 
after you find any other thing that-may ‘be 
good for you, it shall be gran 


care for the good of the common-wealth : -at 
which words ended, the king rose from his 
royall throne, while the clothiers on their knees 
prayed for both his health, and happy sticcesse, 
and shewed themselves most t efull for his 





sixe worthy Husbands of the West... Then 


highnesses fauour.”’ 


bold in all wickednesse, I’- 





3 for no longer | 
Tho. | would I desire to line among you, then I have 
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wIt seems, however, that the privilege was 
worth nothing, for ne one could be found to per- 
form the office of hangman !! The cloth grounds 
of Halifax laving been frequently robbed by 
a renowned thief called Wallis, he and his 
companions are at length taken, and, “‘ accord- 
ing to the priuilege of the towne, they put 
alters about the theeues neckes presently to 
them vp. When they were come to the 
appointed, Wallis and the rest being out 
of hope to escape death, prepared themselues 
patiently to suffer the rigor of the law. And 
therewith the rest laying open the lewdnesse of 
his life, grievously lamenting for his sinnes, at 
commending their soules to God, th 
yeelded their bodies to the graue, with whic 
sight the a were gréatly mooued with 
pity, because they had neuer seene men come 
to hanging before: but when they should haue 
beene tyed vp, Hodgekins willed one of his 
neighbours to play the hang-man’s part, who 
would not by any meanes doe it, although he 
was a very poore man, who for his paines 
should haue beene possest of all their apparell. 
When he would not yeeld to the office, one of 
those-which had his cloth stolen, was com- 
manded to dee the deed ; but he in like manner 
would not, saying: When I haue the skill 
to make a man, I will hang a man, if it chance 
my workmanship doe not like me. And thus 
from one toanother, the office of the hang-man 
was, posted off. At. last a rogue came by, 
whom they would haue compelled to haue done 
that deed. Nay, my masters, qd. he, not so: 
but as you haue got a priuiledge for the towne, 
80 you were best to procure a commission to 
make a hang-man, or. else you are like to be 
without one for me. Neighbor Hodgkins 
quoth one, I pray you do this office your selfe, 
you haue had most losse, and therefore you 
should be the most ready to hang them your 
selfe. No,. not I (quoth Hodgkins,) though 
my losse were ten times ter then it is, 
notwithstanding look which of these theeues 
will take vpon him to hang the other, shall 
haue his life saued, otherwise they shall all 
to prison till I can provide a hang-man. When 
Wallis saw the matter brought to this passe, he 
began stoutly to reply, saying, My masters 
of the towne of Halifax, h your priui- 
ledge stretch to hang men vp presently that 
are found stealing of your goods, yet it giues 
you no warrant to imprison them till you pro- 
uide them a hang-man; my self, with these 
my fellowes, haue here yeelded our selues to 
satisfie the law, and if it be not performed; the 
fault is yours, and not ours, and therefore we 
humbly take our leaue ; from the gallowes the 
xviii of August. And with that he leapt from 
the ladder, and hurl’d the halter at H ins’ 
face. When the clothiers saw this, they knew 
what to say, but taking them the 
to have their owne ne. 
Not so, qd» Wallis, you get not the eof 
or ‘by: wee haue stolne your 
then you not hang:vs? here we 
made our selues ready, and if you will 
not hang-vs, chuse. A plague vpon you, quoth 
he, you hane hindred me God knowes what, 
I made account to dine this day in heauen, 
and you keepe me here on earth where there is 
of that good cheare. The foule 
euill you all, I was fully prouided to giue 
the gallowes a boxe on the eare, and now God 
knowes when I shall be in so good a minde 
againe; and so he with the rest of his com- 
panions departed.” Upon this, a friar offers 
to make a “gin,” by way of remedy for this 
evil, which shall cut off the thieves’ heads with- 
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and we have the story of the first maiden, 
or guillotine. 

** When Hodgekins heard this, he was some- 
what comforted in mind, and said to the fryer, 
that if by his cunning he would performe it, he 
would once againe make sute to the king to 
haue his grant for the same. The fryer willed 
him to haue no doubt in him; and so when he 
had deuised it, he got a carpenter to frame 
it out of hand. Hodgekins in the ‘meane time 
posted it vp to the court, and told his maiesty 
that the priuiledge of Halifax was not worth a 
pudding. Why so, said the king? Because, 
quoth Hodgekins, we can get neuer a hangman 
to trusse our theeues: but if it shall like your 
good grace, (quoth he), there is a feate fryar, 
that will make vs a deuise, which shall without 
the hand of man cut off the cragges of all such 
carles, if your maiesty will please to allow 
thereof. The king vnderstanding the full effect 
of the matter, at length granted his petition : 
whereupon till this day, it is obserued in Hal- 
lifax, that such as are taken stealing of their 
cloth, haue their heads chopt off with the same 
gin.” 

It was at this time that the office of catch- 
pole was so detestable that the city of London 
could get no man to undertake it, and was 
obliged to have recourse to foreign Flemings 
or Dutchmen. There were no laws of libels in 
those days to redress the damaged characters. 
of bailiffs ! 

We have next the details of the clothiers’ jour- 
neys, and their pranks in London, the conduct of 
their beloved wives when their backs were 
turned, and, though it might be “a rare thing 
to heare of a thiefe in those dayes,”” of the for- 
mer being plundered, robbed, and even murdered, 
For example, we shall select a few passages which 
exhibit, curiously enough, the fashions attri. 
buted to those ancient times, by authors who 
lived some two centuries and a half nearer to 
‘them than we have the honour to do. 

W. of Worcester and Gray of Gloucester are 
journeying to London, when, ‘ casting their 
eyes aside, they espyed Tom Doue with the rest 
of his companions come riding to meete them, 
who, as soon as they were come thither, fell 
into such pleasant discourses, as did shorten 
the long way they had to Colebroke, where 
alwayes at their comming towards London they 
dined : and being once entred into their inne, 
according to old custome, good cheere was pro- 
uided for them: for these clothiers were the 
chiefest guests that trauailed along the way: 
and this was as sure as an act of parliament, 
that Tom Doue could not digest his meat 
without musicke, nor drinke wine without 
women, so that his hostesse being a merry 
wench, would oftentimes call in two or'three 
of her neighbours wiues to keepe him company, 
where, ere they parted, they were made as 
pleasant as pies. And this being a continuall 
custome amongst them when they came thither, 
at length the women’s husbands beganne to 
take ‘exceptions at theic wiues going thither: 
whereupon great controtiersie grew betweene 
them, in such sort, that when they were most 
restrained, then they had most desire to worke 
their wills: now gip (quoth they) must we 
be so tyed to our taske, that wee may not 
drink with our friends? fie, fie, vpon these 
yellow hose; will no other die serue your 
turn ? haue wee thus long bin your wives, and 
doe you now mistrust vs? verily you eate too 
much salt, and that makes you grow cholericke, 
badde liuers iudge all others the like, but in 
faith you shall not bridle vs so like asses, but 
wee will goe to our friends, when we are sent 





out man’s help, if the king will allow thereof ; 
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their husbands, if you be so head-strong,; we 
will tame you: it is the duty ef honest women 
to obey their husbands’ sayings. And of honest 
men (quoth they) to thinke well of their wines; 
but who doe sooner em their credit then 
their husbands, charging them, if they do but 
smile, that they are subtill; and if they doe 
but winke, t account them wily: if aad of 
countenance, then sullen: if they be froward, 
then they are counted shrewes: and sheepish 
if they be gentle: if a woman keepe her house, 
then you will say shee is melancholy, if shee 
walke abroade, then you call her a gadder; 
a puritane, if she be precise; and a wanton, if 
shee be pleasant: so there is no woman in the 
world ‘shes knowes how to please you: that 
we thinke our selues aceurst to be married 
wiues, liuing with so many woes. These men, 
of whose com forewarne vs, are (for 
ought that euer we saw) both honest and cour- 
teous, and in wealth farre ‘beyond your selues : 
then what reason is there, why we should 
restraine to visit them? is their good will so 
much to be requited with scorne, that their 
cost may not be counteruailed with our ¢om.) 
pany ? if a woman be disposed to play light of 
loue, alas, alas, doe you thinke that you can 
preuent her? Nay, wee will abide by it, that» 
the restraint of liberty inforceth women to be 
wrongful: for where a woman cannot be 
trusted, she cannot thinke her selfe beloued, 
and if not beloued; what cause hath she tocare 
for such a one? therefore husbands, reforme 
your opinions, and doe not worke your owne 
woes, with our discredit. The clothiers, we 
tell you, are iolly fellowes, and but in respect 
te our courtesie, they would scorne our com.. 
pany. The men hearing their wines so well 
to plead for themselues, knew not how to 
answere, but said, they would put the burden 
on their consciences, if they deale yniustly with 
them, and so loft them to their owne wills. 
The women hauing thus conquered their hus. 
bands’ conceits; would not leaue the fauour of 
their friends for frownes, and as aboue the rest 
Tom Doue was the most pleasantest, so. was 
he had in most reputation with the women, 
who for his sake made this song : t 


« Welcome to towne, Tom Doue, Tom Doue, 
The merriest man aliue, 


God grant thse well to theiusy 

And neuer will (we) depart from thee, 

For better or worse, my ioy, 

For thou shalt still haue our good will, 

God’s blessing on my sweet boy. ' 

This song went vp and downe through the’ 
whole country, and at length became a dance’ 
among the common sort, se that Tom Doue, 
for his mirth and good fellowship, was famous 
in euery place.” 

Reading this, we begin to fancy that human 
nature must be pretty much the same in ¢és- 
sentials at all periods, however much eircum~ 
stance and fashion may shape it externally. 
Nor can we wonder the “‘ sweet boy,’ ‘Tom: 
Dove, the wealthy ‘and t er, soon 
after went to wreck ruin; as is herein 
recited. One of the foreign catchpoles to 
whom we have already alluded, appears in the 
seene on this occasion, and as the description is 
—" with odd features, we shall copy it 

ere. 

* It came to passe, that Thomas Doué of 
Exeter came vp to London, who hauing by his 
iellity and goodfellowship, brought himself: 
greatly behind hand, was in danger to diuers 
men of the citie, among the rest, one of his 
creditors feed’ an officer to arrest him. The 
Dutchman that had not beene long experienced 
in such matters, and hearing how many of his 





for, and doe you what you can, Well, quoth 


fellowes bad beene killed for attempting to 
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arrest men, stood quiuering and quaking in a 
corner of the street to watch for Thomas Doue, 
and hauing long waited, at length he espied 
him ; whereupon he prepared his mace ready, 
and with a pale countenance. proceeded to his 
office; at what time comming behind the man, 
suddenly with his mace he knockt on oes the 
saying, I arrest. you, giuing him such. a 
Siow, het be fell hing to the ground. The 
catchpole thinking he had killed the man, he 
left his mace behind him and ranne away ; the 
creditor he ran after him, calling and crying 
that he should turne again: but the Fleming 
would not by any meanes turne backe, but got 
him quite out of the city, ont tooke sanctuary 
at Westminster. Doue being come to himselfe, 
arose and went to his inn,.no man hindering 
his passage, being not a little glad he so escaped 
the danger.’ Yet neuerthelesse, at»his next 
coming to London, another catchpole met with 
him, and arrested him in the king’s name.” 

Thomas of Reading is murdered at Colebroke, 
(called so from his name) by his host and host. 
ess. There is alsoa melancholy romance of a 
duke’s daughter in this little volume ; but we 
cannot enter upon the disasters of the faire 
Margaret and her lover, whose eyes were put 
out by the king’s command. There is a simple 
pathos in this. catastrophe, however, which 
merits a place. ‘* And now (exclaims the vic- 
tim) let me take my leaue of thy beauty, for 
neuer must I behold:thy face: notwithstand- 
ing I account my eyes well lost, in that I doe 
forgoe them for so peerless a paragon. Now 
faire heauens farewell, the sunne, moone, and 
starres, shall I in this world neuer behold 
againe, and farewell also the fruitfull earth : 
well may I feele thee, but those poore windowes 
of my body are now denyed to view thee any 
more: and though the world hath euer bin my 
foe, yet will I bid thee farewell too, and fare- 
well all my friends, whiles-J live here in. this 
world; I must suppose to’ sleepe, and wake 
when I come in heauen, where I hope to see 

all againe. ‘Yet, had it pleased the king, I 
had rather haue lost my life then my eyes. 
Life; why, what is it but a flowre, a bubble in 
the water, a spanne long, and full of miserie: 
of such small account is life, that euery soldier 
will sell it for six pence. And trust me, I doe 
now detest life, worse than.a goat doth hate 
basill. With that the doctor prepared his in- 
strument, and being ready to set to the duke’s 
eyes, he said, O stay master doctor, till I haue 
conueyed my loue’s countenance downe into 
my heart: e hither, my sweet, and let me 
giue thee my last kisse, while mine eyes may 
direct me to thy cherry lips. Then imbracing 
her in his armes, he said, O that I might giue 
thee a kisse of xx yeeres long, and to satisfie 
my greedy eyes with thy sight: yet it doth 
somewhat content o~ — os ane 
at my punishment, that I may by the 
hand, to comfort cor. hanhe. ab So: enbliies 
pricke of my eye. This being said, .the doctor 
performed his duty, and so put out the christall 

t. P 

But we have fairly transgressed bounds with 
this singular little volume, and must now con- 
clude with one briefnotice of what the clothiers’ 
wives saw in London. 

‘* They proceeded, and came to S. Paul’s 
church, whose steeple was so hie, that it 
seemed to pierce the clowdes, on the top where- 
of was a a and mighty weather-cocke, of 
cleane siluer, the which notwithstanding 
seemed as small as a sparrow to men’s eyes, 
it stood so exceeding high, the which goodly 
weathercocke was s stolne away, 


by @ cunning cripple, who found meanes 





one night to clime vp to the top of the 
steeple, and tooke it downe: with the which, 
and a great summe of money which he had 
got together by begging in his life time, he 
builded a gate on the north side of the city, 
which to this day is called Cripplegate.” 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Poems on Various Subjects. By John Taylor, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London, Payne and 
Foss ; Longman and Co.; J. Richardson ; 
J. Murray. 

Fw writers have contributed more to the 

stock of harml ic amusement than the 

author of these two volumes, during a long life, 
in which he has-mixed much with all classes of 
society, from the statesman and peer, to the 
humble votaries of literature and the stage. 
From a variety of circumstances connected 
with the press and the drama, being con- 
tinually, as it were, before the public, there 
are not many men in London better known 
upon what is called the town than Mr. Taylor— 
whom not to know, indeed, was to argue one- 
self unknown. It is not always, however, that 
even talent and constant industry can secure 
the possessor of the former, and the applicant 
of the latter, from the shafts of ill fortune ; and 
it is too generally understood to render it in- 
delicate here to mention, that, at an advanced 
period of life, the author has suffered, from un- 
foreseen and unavoidable causes, so severely in 
his cireumstances, as to render this publication 
of his productions at once a proof of his literary 
desert, and an expedient on the success of 
which much of his future comfort must depend. 
A flattering list of subscribers shews how gene- 
rally the appeal has been felt; but we trust 
there are yet many whom it may not have 
reached, and who will be eager to contribute 
their aid to the good work in hand. But it is 
far from our intention to enforce the claim of 
Mr. Taylor to the consideration of the friends 
of literature as if we were pleading in forma 
pauperis. It is not his losses and consequent 
situation alone, which entitle him to their suc- 
cour and protection: though the major part of 
these poems have been composed on the spur 
of the moment, and addressed to. tem 
and local subjects, there are a great number of 
them which merit a lasting reputation, not 
only from their aptitude, but from their hu- 
mour, —— and spirit. The first volume 
contains ‘* The Stage,” a piece of considerable 
length; and above seventy prologues, epi- 
logues, and addresses, spoken on various occa- 
sions, chiefly at our national theatres. Sonnets; 
odes delivered on the anniversaries of the Pitt 
club; and miscellaneous effusions, mostly ad- 
dressed to persons with whose names the public 
are familiar, fill the remainder. The second 

volume is also miscellaneous, but embraces a 

greater number of comic touches; and among 

these the capital tale.of Monsieur Tonson takes 

a foremost rank. But we ought to add, that 

the stories of Frank Hayman, of Parsons the 

Actor and the Lion, and others of the same 

kind, are not unworthy of being placed side by 

side with our favourite Tonson.. Altogether, 
there is abundance of variety, great facility in 
versification, and a very diversified scope of 
talents, displayed in this publication,—sufficient 
to recommend it to warm patronage on account 
of its intrinsic qualities, were it not still more 
strongly recommended to the liberal and good 
by the facts to which we have (as gently as 
possible) alluded. We abstain from extracts, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


to be cheerless in a country which boasts 
benevolent British Pres sae " 


A Treatise on the Disposition and Duties of 
Outposis: abridged from the German of 
Baron Reichlin Von Meldegg, &c. &c. By 
C. W. Short, Lieutenant and Captain Cold. 
stream Guards. 8vo. pp. 82. London, Budd 
and Calkin. 

Or a treatise like this, what can we say? Our 
ts are literary not military outposts; and 

owever well acquainted we may be with points, 
and lines, and files, and sections, and columns, 
and being attacked, by enemies, in the former 
position, we confess that, in the latter, we hardly 

know the difference between a vidette and a 

sentry, a patrole and a picquet, taking up your 

ground and measuring your length upon it! We 
may, however, safely state that some of our most 
distinguished officers speak highly of this pub. 
lication, as explaining a very important branch 
of tactics; and that it seems to us closely to 
resemble Colonel Fitzclarence’s much approved 
manual on the same subject, which was favour. 
ably noticed in the Literary Gazette last year. 


Early Prose Romances. Edited by W. J. 
Thoms. No. IV. Robin Hood, from a MS. 
in the British’ Museum. London, Pickering. 

A CONTINUATION (and a necessary link in 
the chain) of a work noticed more at large in 
a preceding page. It is the prose history “ by 
an Antiquary,” (published 1678), with a neat 
and pleasing introduction by the editor: and 
who is there of young, middle-aged, or old, 
who will not yet take delight in reading the 
adventures of the bold and romantic outlaw ? 


Enchiridion Rome; or Manual of detached 
Remarks on the Buildings, Pictures, Statues, 
Inscriptions, &c. of Ancient and Modern 
Rome. By J. Weston, F.R.S.S.A. 12mo. 
pp. 235. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 

THovcH published eight years’ ago, ‘it was 

only within these few days that this useful 

little volume made its way to our laden table : 
we, therefore, not to lose more time, take the 
earliest opportunity of stating that-it is-fall of 
intelligence respecting.the antiquities of-Rome. 
The author, besides visiting that city, has con- 


porary | sulted the best authorities, and produced a work 


both of entertainment and reference. 


The Mechanic's Magazine, Vol. VII. London, 
1827, Knight and Lacey: Dublin, Westley 
and Tyrrell. : 
Wi1r# a portrait of the King for a frontispiece. 
It is really remarkable to see what a quantity 
of useful information and productive inquiry is 
contained in this publication, addressed to the 
——— and working classes, and name 
the i tible ch of threepence per . 
There are ze anulionde of cuts of machinery, 
new inventions, philosophical instruments, &c. 
Upon the whole, the periodicals. of this, not 
low because low-priced, kind do great credit to 
their editors, and well merit public encourage- 
ment. Some of them, such as that before us, 
shed the lights of science beneficially amongst 
the generality of the people; others, such as 
the Mirror, by judicious selections, spread 
rational amusement, and a taste for literature 
and intelligence throughout the country; and 
there are, we believe, though we do not meet 


with them, a number of similar performances of 


considerable value in contributing to the com- 
mon cause of instruction, published not oaly 
in London, but in most of the larger cities in 
the kingdom. All these must do good, con- 





and leave the work to speak for one who has 
seen better days, and whose old age ought not 


ducted as they are with good sense and good 
feeling. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Attuoven the great attractions of the So- 
ciety, the weekly meetings and lectures, have 
terminated with the season, we have not failed 
to call occasionally in Bruton Street, and in- 
spect progress of the museum. In each 
visit we have been highly gratified, 
t additions having been made every 
day to the collection, from the liberality of 
the members and other friends to the Society. 
er of the Sumatran animals, in particular, 
which had been presented by the late Sir T. S. 
Raflles, some of them of the rarest description, 
have been set up and exhibited. The whole 
collection indeed already forms an extensive, 
and from the manner in which it is arranged, 
® most instructive zoological series. A greater 
part of the living animals have been removed 
to the Regent’s Park. A few, however, of the 
more delicate and familiar still remain in Bru- 
ton Street. Among these we recognised our 
old friend the toucan, who is in brilliant plu- 
mage and exuberant spirits, rejoicing in the 
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heat of the.season, which seems to have restored 
him to the vigour imparted by his native cli- 
mate. We also noticed a black parrot, from 
Madagascar, which we are informed is the 
‘* grand vasa” of M. Le Vaillant; a bird of 
extraordinary rarity, not having been seen in 
Europe since the species was described and 
figured by that naturalist, from a specimen in 
the collection of M. Raye of Amsterdam. Its 
light and active movements are very different 
from those of the parrot’s in general. — 

The works in the t’s Park are also 
advancing rapidly. Several aviaries, enclosures, 
ponds, &c. have been completed, and various 
animals already occupy them. We have been 
particularly attracted by a Wama, which occu- 
pies a rustic hut and enclosure, and is the 
finest specimen we have ever had an opportu. 
nity of seeing of that animal. He was presented 
to the Society by the Duke of Bedford. It has 
been stated, that the Council will open the 
gardens, under certain restrictions, to the pub- 
lic, during the present month. We have been 
favoured with a lithographic sketch of the plan 
for these gardens which is at present in execu- 
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tion. This we shall copy for our readers. It 
may be a subject of interest to look“back to the 
infant state of this establishment, at a future 
day, when it shall have attained that extent 
and importance, suited to the scientific views 
of the nation that supports it, which is now 
sanguinely, and with good grounds, antici. 


LieVvelae ee 


Reames Canal. 
Public Drive round the Regent’s Park. 
Wild Aviary. 


Garden Seats. 

Elevation of the Mi erie under the Terrace at D. 
Sunk open Yards for the Beasts. 

Pens for the Beasts. 

Passage. 

Concealed Area for the use of the Keepers. 

Aviaries at B and E. 

Keeper's Lodge at C. 


Lectures on Batuinec.—A Dublin Jour- 
nal, speaking of Sir Arthur Clarke’s publica- 
tions on bathing for the cure of cutaneous 
diseases, states, that he has just concluded his 
summer course of lectures on what may be 
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termed scientific bathing’; aud adds, ‘‘ we can- 
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not avdid noticing the simplicity of a vapour 


bathing’ apparatus, which constructed for 
restoring apimal heat in cases of suspended 
animation frem drowning, as well as. for the 
purposes of bathing. The faeility and expedi- 
tion with which this apparatus may be applied 
is almost ineredible. phe ses 
a candle to produce any necessary 

heat that may be required, and is so portable 
that it may be carried any distance by a single 
person, without the least inconvenience. A 
chamber is formed by hoops, or arches, over 
which a covering of leather is to be drawn. In 
this the patient is placed, either lying in a bed, 
reclining on a couch, or sitting on a chair. 
By means of a number of tubes, which fit one 
within another, and which can be carried in 
the pocket, a small stove with a flue is ‘ormed, 
one end being introduced into the chamber, a 
medicated fluid is then put into a small caul- 
dron in the bottom of the stove, and ignited by 
the flame of a candle. The apparatus is then 
complete, and the process may be carried on 
for any length of time. In this hot-air bath, 
the — of sulphur, of camphor, of iodine, 
and other gazeous substances, were introduced, 
and their operations on the body explained.” 
By these processes, it is affirmed that great 
cures have been performed, 
a aera 

PINE ARTS. 

Bairisu Institution. — We ought to 
warn such of our readers as remain in Town, 
that the exhibition of his Majesty’s admirable 
collection at the British Gallery closes on 
Saturday next: no one should miss the oppor- 
tunity of seeing so fine a school of the Dutch 
and Flemish masters. 





on nee ae a ee 
8 for promoting L ts oO 

tish artists, Mr. Hobday has week opened‘ 
& new room, with an exhibition of pictures 
painted by Mr. Reinagle, R.A. Itis.a various 
and sight, and does credit to our na- 
tive arts. Ata late and rather hurried inspec- 
‘we were 


Rr ae ee 

a ; No. 5. 

like old monks) in a a 
beautiful 


and No. 7. a 
small Pynnaker. landscape. 
But the pieces, altogether, display much di- 
versity of style, and may severally be likened 
to the works of distinguished ancient artists. 


Passions of the Horse. By. H. B. Chalon. 
Plate VI, Terror. Wondon, J. Dickinson; 
Ackermann, &c. 

Has Mr. Chalon kept his talents back for his 
popad casei he yin abo ho seen such merit in 
its precursors we should have thought so, from 
the admirable character of the three horses in 
this design. It is so seldom that we have seen 
this animal that we cannot vouch for 
the entire truth of i ion; but 
it is so consistent with what we have witnessed, 
and at the same time 80 artist-like and poetical, 
that we have no hesitation in pronouncing it 
an admirable production. 


Eidodendron Views of the general Character 


and Appearance of Trees, Foreign and In- 

i » as connected with Picturesque 
Scenery. By. H. W. Burgess. Dickinson ; 
Calnaghi and Co. ' 


LitTHoGRaPHiICc views of trees, as described in 

the title. The general forms of the beech, the 

thorn, the oak, thé alder, and the spruce fir, 
with spirit and effect. 


It needs but the flame. of | . 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


this publication: ‘for us, it is hardly distinct 
enough. 


Twenty Select Views of (the) Roman Antiqui- 
ties ; from Original Drawings made on the 
spot, by G. Wightwick, Architect; with de- 
scriptive Letter-press. Drawn on Stone by 

_ T. M. Baynes. 

Tus design iso be completed in four parts, 

each co five views. The present has 

the Pantheon, Nerva’s Temple, the Temple of 

Pallus, the Forum, and the Arch of Janus, 

The are executed in a very clear style. 

The preface is in sa-so taste, 

i 


Greek Marine Views. Arra by W. J. 

Huggins, and engraved by E. Duncan. 
Ovr fasciculus has three prints; two of them 
afford good ideas of the Greek vessels employed 
in the present contest for emancipation from 
the Turkish yoke. The last is of Patras. The 
whole are sketched by an officer, who, we are 
assured, has enjoyed the best opportunities, as 
he certainly possesses abilities, to be correct. 


Select. Views in Greece. By H. W. Williams, 
Edinburgh. No, IX. London, Longman and 
Co,; Edinburgh, Black. 

THE mountains of Locri Ozole mingling 

with the sky, and a rich and picturesque 

foreground ;—~- Mount Olympus, the very 
heart of mythological and classical recollec. 
tions ;—-a Fountain at Vostizza, of remark. 
able architecture ;—Mount Helicon, “ in am- 
brosis oris ;’,—and Mount Citheron, from the 
tombs of Platea—are the subjects of this most| 
interesting continuation of Mr. Williams’s ad. 
mirable work, than which nothing can be 
better conceived, or more perfectly finished. 

As we cannot invent new terms of praise, we 

shall only repeat, that it is fally equal to the 

receding parts, and a treasufe alike to the 
overs of polite literature and elegant art. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SUDDEN DEATH. 
On! a tne gga when he passed 
b 


y that morning, . 
So firm was his footetep, so bright was his 
eye 
And the blossoms of health every feature 
adorni 


rning— 
Oh! who could have thought that so soon 
he must die ? 


Yet I saw him at noon, and an ominous sad- 
ness 
ws sme and darkened his fine manly 





TOW ; 
And that face, which so oft was expressive of 
gladness, 
Seem’d suddenly alter’d, and comfortless 
I saw him at night—an his bed he lay d 
His lips were fast ehanging faa otal’ to 
And his children around him were bitterly 


orving. 
As he kiss’d them, and blest them, and bade 
them adieu. 


I saw him again on the dawn of the morrow.— 
But nature was vanquish’d, the struggle was 


o’er, 
His soul had forsaken her partner in sorrow, 
And fled to that place where distress is no 





Y - 
cnt night avail themselves edvantageously of 


TO AN EGYPTIAN MUMMY. . 

O tHov! ae wet edly en igh 

Hast a and lonely night 

= silent gloom, ae 

Aspirant to immortal fame ! 

What were thy race, thy deeds, thy name? 
Dark as the tomb. 

They loved thee well who fondly wound 

Those cerements thy dead form around, 
To bar decay ; 

And placed thee in a regal tomb, 

To wait the morn of general doom— 
Hid from the day. 


Little they dreamed that all their care 

Would but avail to place thee where 
Thou’dst be the gaze 

Of dwellers in a distant isle, 

Unheard of when thy funeral pile 
Did all amaze. 


Thy tomb hath been the nameless boast 

Of Egypt's desolated coast, 
For past ; 

An awe-inspiring, sacred spot, 

Where silence reigned, and man came not— 
Lofty and vast. . 

High rose its head to bear thy name, 

In Time’s despite, to deathless fame, 
A dazzling mark : 

Time stalked along with haughty air, 

The traveller » * Why it there?” 
And all was dark. 


And now, a truant from the grave, 
Thou com’st, unconscious, o’er the wave, 
To let us know 
That men were born, and lived, and died, 
In more than Babylonian pride, 
Ages ago: 
And, when bereft of life, were laid 
In that deep, consecrated shade, 
To rest with thee 
Still, as though some magician’s wand 
Had charmed ye to endure beyond 
Mortality. 
Oh! if thou canst, that thing define 
For which our race yet madly pine! 
Say—what is fame ? 
There’s ing tangible in thee ; 
But he who conquered earth and sea 
Left but a name. 
PEREGRINE WILTON. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
MR. CANNING, 

Deep ty to deplore the loss -of this truly illus- 
trious man, is but to breathe the British air, 
and participate in the common feeling of human 
nature, Honoured in our humble sphere with 
a share of that condescension and regard which 
endeared Mr, Canning, beyond expression, to 
the cirele of private life, we add a peculiar and 
individual grief, of the most poignant kind, to 
the vast sum of national, of universal mourning 
which his untimely death has caused. Never, 
indeed, did we witness so intense a sorrow pro- 
duced by what might be esteemed a public cala- 
mity. It seems as if every one did net merely 
admire but love him who been so suddenly 
and so unhappily removed for ever from our 
admiration and love. Those who have not 
even seen him,—the remote, the hitherto 
almost uninterested; those who have at no 
time listened to his splendid eloquence, oF 
watched with kindling enthusiasm the high 
bearing of his soul in the intellectual flash of 
his dazzling eye; those who have net met him 





more, 
Nottingham. ; W. G, 


where, the minister and the statesman forgotten, 
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truth in all her simplicity streamed from his 
candid lips,—where ingenuousness, only to be 
with that of virgin an oa “a eying 
word he uttered and every look he gave, 
jn de all that could distinguish the accom- 
plished tleman and scholar, where wit and 
wisdom, where playful ease and profoundness of 
thought, where amenity towards all and friend- 
ship for some, imparted indescribable charms 
to that favoured society,—those, even those, 
weep him with fond and unavailing regret ;— 
what must they do, and how bitter must their 
tears be, who were conversant with all the 
steps of his and patriotic career, and ad- 
mitted to the inestimable enjoyment of his 
esteem and confidence ? There is no language 
to the weight of affliction which oppresses 
their hearts. As there is no eulogy which can 
do justice to the character of him whom they 
lament, so do we believe and know that there 
was no sacrifice ‘which they would not cheer- 
fully have made to save him, had it been pos- 
sible, for the sake of his family, the good of his 
country, and the welfare of millions of man- 
kind. But the law of our existence is unalter- 
able—the greatest and the best must pass away, 
leaving only the memory of their genius and 
virtues to 
*¢ Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 

About ten minutes before four o’clock on 
Wednesday morning, the eighth day of August, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-seven, the Right Honourable George 
Canning, Prime Minister of England, died.* 





DRAMA. 
x1ne’s THEATRE. 
Tnx performances at the Italian Opera House 
will close, we believe, this evening, after a 
season characterised by much energy on the 
part of the management, and rewarded by 
unusual encouragement on the part of the 
public. This is as it should be ; and we verily 
believe that no instance in the history of thea- 
tres can be adduced wherein unremitting exer- 
tion and spirited enterprise have failed of 
success. Compared with the system upon which 
this immense concern has been sometimes con- 
ducted, it must be acknowledged, that the year 
now concluded has been remarkable, not only 
for the variety and value of the operas pro- 
duced, but also for the talent of the performers 
brought forward.+ The expense of providing 
this entertainment for the lovers of the Italian 
Opera in this country has been, as may be 
imagined, very great; and it may almost be 
doubted whether the lessee, in engaging these 
continental stars, has not been actuated more 
by a desire to provide the best possible gratifi- 
cation for his patrons, than by any likelihood 
of large profit to himself.t Mr. Ebers secured 
the services of pethaps the first actress and 
singer in Europe (Madame Pasta), at a salary’ 
of between two and three thousand guineas for 
twenty-three nights! besides a free benefit, the 
Den apna ot which bs bad to ray, 
though the produce, to the lady, was fifteen 
hundred guineas! It cannot therefore be sup- 
posed that he has reaped much from this en- 
gagement ; but as Pasta is without a rival, he 
probably conceived it to be a duty to his sub- 
scribers to secure her talent, even though he 
should not gain by the bargain. In this, the ma- 
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amet epee to us to have consulted the taste 
of the English public, by whom Madame Pasta 
is more highly prized than by any other people. 
The continental schools of acting, in general, 
are not: understood here; for the most part 
they appeal not-so much to universal nature as 
to the particular mode of expression which 
custom and education have imposed on parti- 
cular nations, and which, therefore, cannot be 
truly relished by foreigners: but as Pasta has 
formed her style on general principles, every 
look and tone are recognised even by those who 
do not comprehend her She is not 
contented with appealing to the feelings of her 
peculiar countrymen alone,.but her ambition 
is satisfied with nothing less than the sympa- 
thies of human beings of ‘every part of the 
earth, which, indeed, she commands with po- 
tent sway. 

The visit to this country of Rossini, too, 
though not so productive as might have been 
expected, was a very laudable act of Mr. Ebers. 
Since Winter was here, engaged by Mr. Goold 
to superintend the opera, now upwards of 
twenty years ago, Rossini and Weber have 
been the only eminent dramatic composers 
whom we-have seen. 

The experience at length attained by the pre- 
sent lessee will, we doubt not, lead to further im. 
provements, especially if his activity and enter- 
prise are supported by adequate influence. So 
gigantic and perplexing an establishment re- 
quires the straining of every nerve, and the 
warmest patronage, to make it what it ought 
to be. Nothing, indeed, short of a perfect 
knowledge of the intricacies of the manage- 
ment could make a concern answer, the annual 
expenses of which are 47,000/.; the rent alone 
being 250/. a night! A new adventurer would, 
therefore, in al] probability, make a speedy 


wreck of it; and in the hands of a committee, 88 


the Italian Opera would, we are convinced, 
share the ruinous fate of Drury Lane Theatre 
when conducted by noblemen and gentlemen. 

The actual property is vested, at present, we 
believe, in the hands of a very respectable com- 
mittee, whose chairman, Mr. Groom, is a gen- 
tleman of great intelligence. These individuals 
are, no doubt, competent: to the care of the 
house, to the providing an efficient lessee, and 
to the adjustment of the old claims upon the pro- 
perty :—but we advise them not to venture upon 
theatrical management, as they would avoid 
the perils and impositions which have attended 
similar ill-judged attempts; but congratulate 
themselves, and those whom they represent, 
when their interests are committed to able 
hands. 

Among the improvements: which might be 
made in the administration of next season, it 
would, not be amiss, if instead of M. Bochsa, 
who is a Frenchman, an: able Italian musician 
could be found to superintend the musical 
department. Bochsa is a good musician; but 
he is not familiar with the Italian language, 
and is not very well versed in the Italian school 
of music. As a composgr, for. the. ballets, if 
there is no other objection to him, he may be 
efficient. 

Altogether, the public may, in our opinion, 
look forward to the next season, under the 
same management, with every expectation of 
a course of performances of a higher character 
even than t 
successful one. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
Here novelty succeeds novelty, and every 





week adds something grateful to the public to 
the entertainments of the theatre. On Tues- 


which has marked the present | has, 
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day the unequalled Mathews appeared as Ni- 
cholas Trefoil, in Before Breakfast, and was 
the pink of valets. He introduced a new 
comic song on country sports, which will soon 
mellow into popularity He also played Peter 
Fidget in the Boarding House ; and his recep- 
tion throughout shewed how high he stood in 
public favour, This, in turn, put him in fine 
spirits, and his performances went off with 
brilliant effect. Bartley's Sir William Buffer 
is as irresistible as ever. In these pieces, and 
Lying made Easy, Wrench, Power, and Keeley, 
added much to the comique of the evening. 


HayMaRKET.~-Vestris could not help being 
ill on Tuesday night, so that an apology was 
made for her, and Mrs. Humby personated 
Justine, in the Rencontre, with an additional 
verse to the song of Love was once a little Boy, 
which she sang very well. 


Cu1T-cHaT.— Madame Pasta is going to 
Dublin, accompanied by Spagndletti, Seguin, 
and Madame Castelli. 

Mr. Abbott is to be manager of the English 
Theatre in Paris. It could not be in more 
efficient hands. 


Berlin, they write from abroad, has never 
been known to possess a more brilliant assem- 
blage of first-rate vocal talent than it has 
boasted this summer, Madame Catalani and 
Madamoiselle Sontag, far from monopolising 
the public favour, have, according to these ac- 
counts, been obliged to set two very handsome 
portions of it apart for a Damoiselle Schechne¥ 
from Vienna, and for Mademoiselle Keine- 
fettes from Cassel. Both these young singers 
are held up as deserving of very high ad- 
miration. The former has contracted an en- 
ement for life with the court of Bavaria, 
though, it is sai@, she received an offer from a 
Berlin theatre fof 6000 dollars per annum,— 
nearly 1000 ds. To complete this musical 
congress of the sovereigns of the art, the cele- 
brated Marianna Sessi, dowager baronesse of 
Natorp, has also arrived at Berlin, and intends 
to sing at her concert a duet with Madame 
Catalani. They are both natives of Rome‘ 

Mademoiselle Sontag, according to a Berlin 
newspaper, has given up her engagement for 
the Paris stage, and remains in the Prussian 
capital, with an annual salary of 12,000 dollars, 

Spontini’s latest opera, Agnes von Hoben- 
stanfen, composed for the marriage ceremony 
of Prince Carl of Prussia with the Princess 
Maria of Saxe Weimar, is, according to one 
foreign writer, Rellstab, a miserable produc- 
tion; and according to another, H. Kuhn, one 
of the most sublime works of that composer. 
Kuhn stands so low as an author, that his opi- 
nion seems be of little value; and we are not 
surprised that the majority of critics lean to thé 
dictum of on this point. 





VARIETIES. 

Egypt.—M. Drovetty, late Consul.General 
of France at Alexandria, has arrived in 
Europe, and was recently performing quaran- 
tine at Toulon, It is supposed that he will not 
return to Egypt. His collection is very rich. 

Camelopard.._An animal of this species, a 
present from the Pasha of to King, 
we hear, arrived in the river. It will, it 
is said, be exhibited in London, ious te its 
being sent to Windsor, or other ulterior destina- 
tion. We should think it would find its way 
to the Zoological Establishment in the Regeat’s 





Supposed Volcandwe-A Havre journal, of the 
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20th ult. says—“ Captain Lesauvage, of the 
ship La-bonne-Emma, which arrived in this 
from Senegal, reports, that on 

ing then twenty leagues 

over a space of 

three leagues covered with volcanic ashes, 
sugar-canes, straw, and fragments of wood. 
He conceives that they proceeded from the 


—_ of some volcano.” 

n Austrian nobleman, favourably known 
as a writer on musical subjects, has produced 
the life of the celebrated Anton Salieri, Maestro 
di Capella, &c. &c.; on which the Leipzig 
Musical Gazette bestows t praise. 

St. James’s Park.—The. improvements in 
St. James’s Park, of which we gave a pens 
tion several months ago, are now being rapid 
carried into effect. Before the end of the year 
it will present entirely a new scene. 

The London University.—This fine building 
is rising with great celerity, and has already a 
very grand and imposing appearance. Within 
a few months, apparently, it will be roofed in. 

The Thames Tunnel.—The extraordinary 
exertions of Mr. Brunel on this work seem, 
at length, to have surmounted its greatest 
difficulties. Most of the intrusive materials 
have been cleared out, and the curious have it 
again in their power to inspect the excavation. 

Belzoni.—The Milan Gazette speaks of a 
fete which took place at Padua last month in 
honour of Belzoni; on the occasion of conse- 
crating, in the presence of the magistrates and 
al concourse of the inhabitants, a medal- 
Tion designed to transmit to posterity the fea- 
tures and the memory of that celebrated but 
unfortunate traveller. One of the public 
authorities pronounced a speech, in which he 
related the adventures of this illustrious Pa. 
duan, his transmission to England of the colos- 
sal bust of Memnon, his discevery of the tomb 
of Psammeticua, his opening of the second py- 
ramid, his excavations at Berenice. The ora- 
tor also dwelt on Belzoni’s private virtues an 
his love for his native town (on which he be- 
stowed a precious monument of antiquity) ; 
and described the sad event of his death, at the 
very moment at which he seemed to be on the 

int of accomplishing one of the objects most 
nteresting to civilization. This speech was 
frequently interrupted by the loudest plaudits. 

University of Edinburgh.—On Wednesday 
the Senatus Academicus of the University of 
Edinburgh conferred the degree of Doctor in 
Medicine on one hundred and sixty gentlemen, 
after having gone through the appointed ex- 
aminations, and publicly defended their in- 
augural dissertations. This is by far the 
greatest number that ever graduated in any 


one year at this University.—Of these there| 4. 


were fifty-four from Scotland, fifty-four from 
et and Wales, thirty-seven from Ireland, 
and fifteen from the British Colonies and 
; Saturday Post. 
Religi tion in Prussia, 
the Privy-counsellor Beckedorf, director in the 
ministry for churches and schools, &c. &c. has 
been dismissed from all his offices by a ro 
decree of the 11th of June, on account of his 
having adopted the Catholic religion. The 
editor of the Leipzig Gazette accuses the coun- 
sellor, upon the evidence of his own works, of 
having been for many years 
to the Catholic faith ; and accuses him of being 
only externally Protestant, that he might the 
better serve the Catholic church, and enjoy 


his pension the more quietly. 
Sweden. — Letters from Stockholm ‘state, 

that while there have been inundations in the 

southern and middle parts of Europe, an ex- 


a secret adherent | F' 
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traordinary drought has prevailed in the north. 
It is so great in many of the provinces of the 
Baltic, and is accompanied with so much heat, 
that apprehensions are entertained that the 
corn will dry before it comes to maturity. 

French Travellers.—Messrs. Taillefer and 
Peyronneau, who are about to set out for 
South America, attended the last meeting of 
the Société de Géographie, on the 6th ult., at 
Paris, and announced their intention to visit 
Cumana, the Caraccas, Lake of Maracaibo, 
Santa Fé, and Popayan; to follow the course 
of the River M a, from its origin to its 
mouth ;' see C Porto-Bello, and Pa- 
nama, whence they-weuld embark for Guaya- 
quil. After thi¢ they e to cross the 
Andes, and descend the Oronoko to the sea. 
It was announced, at the same meeting, that 
M. de Gamba, the Consul-general of France at 
Tiflis, had arrived in Mingrelia, after ten days’ 
dangerous navigation of the Black Sea. 

The Ionian Islands.—The system of educa- 
tion which was so laudably introduced into the 
Tonian Islands by the liberal efforts of Lord 
Guildford, has been productive of the following 
results :— 


Names of the Islands. oe. No. of No. of 


Schools. 
3 


Total, 176,392 
While to the inferior classes the blessings of 
education are thus dispensed, colleges have 
been established for the young nobility, who 
were absolutely destitute of all knowledge! 
The Greek Patois, which has hitherto bea 
spoken in the Ionian I: , is gradually 
ese into the more nt and copious 
language of continental Greece. A library has 
also been established by Lord Guildford. Al- 
though it has existed but two years, it contains 
above 30,000 volumes of select authors; most 
of them contributed by the noble lord. 
Religion.—The following estimate appears 
in a work (said to be compiled from official 
documents) which has been recently published 
in France, on the subject of the religious per- 
suasions of the population of Europe :— 
England and Wales 
- 6,000,000 Dissenters. 
1,500,000 Presbyterians. 
500,000 Other Sects. 


500,000 Church of England. 
5,500,000 Catholics. 


11,660,000 Catholics. 
3,173,300 Catholics. 
4,000 


Greek Calvinists, 
3,646,000 { Lutherans, &c. 
olics. 


Switzerland 


Sweden and Norway 
— 


«+++ 3,550,000 Lutherans. 
1,700,000 Lutherans. 
20,210,000 Catholics. 
30,855,428 Catholics. 
659,000 Calvinists. 
280,000 Lutherans. 
51,000 Jews. 


Russia in Europe 





Turley in Europe:::++++ 


6,000,000 Church of England. | Etiday 


Greeks, not Ca- 
tholics. so 





————_— 
Roman Antiquilies.— The French’ Journal 
the Narrateur de la Meuse states, that suc. 
cessful excavations are making on a site be. 
tween Virtun and St. Mard in that province, 
where many Roman antiquities have hereto. 
fore been turned up by the labours of agricul. 
ture. The remains of habitations, tombs, im. 
plements of various kinds, domestic utensils, 
money, pieces of armour, fragments of vases, 
statues, rings, engraved stones, &c. &c. have 
been found. 








———— 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The Leipzig Literary. Gazette of last month, under 
head of St. Petersburg, mentions various ads 
donations and honours which the emperor had recently 
bestowed upon men of learning resident in his dominions. 
Isaac Jacob Schmidt, the erudite author of so many dis- 
tinguished works, has received from his majesty 10,000 
roubles for editing Ssanang Ssatsan’s ay My East 
Mongols. The work is to blished in Mongolic 
original, with a German tion, accompanied by 
ample commentary. 

Another important work by the same author is 
to appear, under the title—On the Relation of the 
sophicgnostic Doctrines to the Religious Systems 


East, principally of Buddism. 

The aistingulahed en Bey mene whom t 
demy of St. burg has lost through death wii 
ae ee tk nee ae We a 

to ? 5 herer (chemistry , wastianoff ( iF 

Schubert (astronomy), Fuss (mathematics), reed Sewer- 
gin (mineralogy);—and as instances of royal munifi- 
cence deserving of mention, it is added, that the Em 
ror Nicholas has settled upon each of the four 
daughters of Professor Schubert an annual 
1000 roubles; and upon the two children of Professor 
Fuss an annuity of 5,600 roubles. 

Mr. Butler, of Hackney, is about to publish Questions 
in Roman History, with Geographical Illustrations and 


Ma) 

Dr. Gordon Smith has been re-appointed to lecture on 
State Medicine at the Royal Institution, and will com- 
mence proceedings in October. If we may judge from 
= prospectus, the course promises to be highly interest- 
ing. 
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Hunt’s Architettura Campestre, 4to. IJ. 1s. bds.; India 
neofs, 1. lis. 6d. bds.—Classical Manual, 8vo. 188. bds.— 
*s Pelican Island, 12mo. 8%. bds.— Hood's 
Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, post 8vo. 8s. bds.—Mon- 
teath on Woods and Plantations, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Biblio- 
theca Parriana, with Dr. Parr’s Notes, 8vo. 16s. bds.— 
Short on the Duties of Out-Posts, 8vo. 5s. bds.—Bruce on 
Society in the Age of Homer, crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds.— 
Macculloch’s Elemen Reading, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds-— 
Allen’s London, Vol. I. 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds.—The Juvenile 
Forget-Me-Not, 12mo. 5s. hf.-bd.—Imlah’s May Flowers, 
fcp. 6s. bds. 
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PILI1is 


Wind wcriable, S.W. prevailing 
variable, S.W. prev: a 
Except the 6th, generally clear; a little rain on the 
evening of the 3d and morning of the 6th. 
Rain fallen +25 of an inch. 
Cuaarves H. ADAMS. 


61° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. cs 
Continuations of Arnott and Cunningham, and va 
other articles of interest intended for the present Number, 
are of necessity pos' till our next. 
it 


F co and imposed original (see 
. Sh—-, u us as L. G. 
July 28th), were printed es. novel called Coclebs Suited, 
published by W. Lloyd, of Harley Street. We cannot be 
aware of such ~\ } 
Ellen Lee shall be sent to our office by 
We can assure A Druggist, that in recom 
sulphate of —_ as a at A 
never had the most t idea of casting am 
whatever on the druggists and medical men in or 
It is not unlikely that the low quacks in the trade 
drugs, as in the trade of wines, or teas, or other ex ve 


A 
in as pure and genuine a state—E4, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the. Arts. 

ETIT LOUVRE, 209, mt Street. 


————— 

HE late Right H Hon. GEORGE CANN ING.) 

Just publ finished Portrait of that 
taken from the Bust by Chantry. 
oT by C. in Weigall, “ S Gem Sculptor to His Majesty. 
Price, clegentiy Fi » Md. lle. 6d. 

Published tH ee ©. F. > Moon, 
hreadneedie S 











This Exhibition oe a open for Public I 
“ail the original Dra oe » in hw erd about 250, 
Painti that Louvre during 
= ey a Buonsparte, ~- under whose auspices this 
extensive Collection was formed, for the purpose 
ted Work, entitled «* Musée Frangois.” 
ittance, ls. 








HE LONDON SUNDAY PAPER, 





In folio, price 10s. 6d.; or on India phir 15s. qi III. ofa 
P MP. 


ERIES of VIEWS of wn 
on Stone, by Harding, after Drawi a h Cy 
Esq. late on the Staff of the Army under Dare of Wel 
The work will be completed in Six Parts. 


ton in the Peninsula. 
Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 





THE NEWS, ~ now ya a to be bape 
REE, on the Sunday, in an: Country w in 
eae the M is)’ Orders received 


sero of by all Newsmen, 
Postmasters, &c. price 9s. od. peg quarter. 

‘Advertisements ever ij inserted in the News—its 
Columns being filled with the e Public Intelligence of the week. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Dems PEERAGE _A Supplement, 





N.B. No A 
BERS’ BRITISH and FOREIGN 
LIBRARY, 27, Oid Bond Street, London. 

T ubscribers paying 10/. 10s. a Year, 6l. 6s. the Half 
Year, or 3/. 188. 6d. the partetaave ees vp oat 15 phe ae in Town, 
or 30 in the Country; the immedia’ all New Works; 
to have purchased for them any pub ction of of general interest, 
not y added to the Library; —— itled to the Use 
of the Illustrative Library, containi: oeeene Collection <4 
Picturesque and Architectural Views, 


his Work to the pr t Period, is published 
this day, price ls. It includes all the new Creations in 1826 and 
1827, with the Arms; the former Sapplement, published in Aug. 
1826, being incorporated. 

Printed for Rivingtons, Egerton, Cuthell, Clarkes, Lon; 
and Co., Cadell, Richardson, Booth, Booker, Baldwin an Con 
Hatchards, Bagster, Hamilton and Co., Harding, Lloyds, Par- 
bury and Co., Martin, and Saunders and Co. 


July 1827. 
*,* The Peerage may be had complete, price 1/. 4s. boards. 





aps, &c. as 
a separate Catalogue. 
bers paying 5/. 5s. the Year, 3i. 3s. the Half Year, or 
UL, 160. the Quarter, are allowed 12 Volumes in Town, or 24 in 


—- and are entitled to any two of the New Works in 


on ying 41. 4s. the Year, 2/. 12s. 6d. the Half Year, 
or = dw 6d. the’ et ly mrte~i are es tos Mer eeg in Town, or 
16 luding two New 


n the Octavo 
and s'Desdecime ante ines. 
Each Volume to be reckoned as 
Books sent to Subscribers to all Parts of the United “Kingdom, 


or the Continent, and in any quantity, by paying a Proportion- 
ate Subscription. 


ALUABLE BOOKS offered for Sale at 











In 1 thick vol. 8vo. 24 edition, price 15s. boards, 


[YfODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; or, 
Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, Causes, 
Symptoms, an correct Treatment of all Diseases, embracing 
all the oe a Improvements, with the Opinions of the most 
a- 





— Keaice, a copious Collection of approved Prescriptions, 
of Children, os Diet, Virtues of all 





Doses, The whole forming a comprehensive Medical 
Guide for Clergymen, Families, Invalids, and Travellers. 
By T. J.. GRAHAM » M.D. &c. 
“ i d Dr. Graham's Treatise to the 
public, and feel foal great ‘pleasure in the certainty that it will prove 








reduced Prices, by W. H. MANN, Bookseller and 
Pi 32, Bucklersbury, London. — them will 
be found—Musée is, Proofs in Numbers as i mported. Mu- 


It is certainly very far above the celebrated 

Buchan’: ely, uses Literary Chronicle, Oct. 

« In the opinion of a respectable pe Ss well known in our 
i it is enriched with much that modern practice 





ate ape 10 vols. tio. Proofs and E Galerie 
du Palais Ro = » 3 vols. folio, fine Impressions, equal to Proofs. 
i es iter 5 vols. folio, Russia, with a very brilliant 
Title. Stukeley’s Itinerarium Curi- 
poet se ussia. Winckelmann Monumenti Antichi 
inediti, 3 vols. folio. Englefield’s _ of Pett. large paper, 
= proofs, russia. Forster's British Gallery of ante | proofs 
ndia paper, before any of the! Letters (very ~ a 
Proof Set of the large Plates to the C: 
selected by Alderman ieee or his own Library 
Peerage of Scotland. D: 
thedral. Ney mp 


szpresly 


Douglas's 


onasticon and St St. Paul’s Ca- 
Cpotependin oP Mite ny Nemragreny 15 vols. Rees’s 
"s s, the original edition. 
Stevenson's venson's’ Belt Hert | Lighthouse. Lyndewode’s Constituti 
Provinciales Ecclesie Anglican, 1496; and numerous other 
Works of standard value and importance. 
A Catalogue is just printed, to be had gratis, and can be forwarded 
to any part of the Kingdom by post upon application. 








in 1 thick vol. 6v: ith a Portrait, pric 
Bwuornkcs "PARRIANA;. or, a 


Catalogue of the a ager) of the late Rev. and} Learned Dr. 


Samuel Parr, in with his own Notes, Obse: 
and ions, ~h Books Orig thelr Authors. F aun 
‘ublished from Original Manuscripts, by Henry Bohn 

17, Henrietta Street, Covent ‘Genden. - ‘ 





In the course of a ma caares will ii 'be pe published, in royal 4to. 


ESIGNS for FARM BUILDINGS. 
By P. F. ROBINSON, Architect, F.S.A 
Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 
Of whom may be had, new editions of the eed Popular 
Works, by Mr. Robinso: 
F Rural Architecture ; or, a Series of Designs 
a omamental Cottages, Lodges, Dairies, &c. &c. in 4to. price 


A Series of Designs for Ornamental Villas, 


in royal 4to. price 4. 4s. 





In tto, pelce a. Sg or son revel Paper, \ with Proofs of the 


Bowers “PRACTICAL HINTS on 


brated Pleats of J ny ~4 I nearly — Berge from 
vigh So rs enetian, Flemish, and En- 


* The at ieving town iblished in three distinct Parts. 
a Composition, Ligh’ » and Colour, the Publishers 
a recommend tn tha nc such persons as hare any portion, and 
as the P of completing their copies, may do so _— delay, 

‘arts will on ibenehen be printed separate 

Published by James Carpenter and Son, Old ‘Bond Street. 





This day is published, No. I. price 7s. 6d. of thi 
REIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Conde’s History of the Dominion of the Arabs 
On the ne Pas tural in Fictitious C 


has ascertained to be valuable, and is not only incomparably 
superior to Buchan’s, but also to every similar work in our 
anguage.”"— Wesleyan Magazine for Janu 
«It will be found a very valuable acquisition to the family 
library; and no medicine chest, at home or abroad, ought to be 
considered complete without it.”—ZImperial Magazine, April. 
Also, by the same Author, price 7s. 

2. A Treatise on Indigestion and Bilious 
Complaints, stiustenting the real Nature and correct Treatment 
of these very prevailing Disorders. 

“* We sincerely recom: it, and have long been convinced 
rot ah a@ work was vely called for."’—London Medical 


*Published by Simpkin and Marshall, London ; Bradfute, Edin- 
burgh; Westley and Tyrrell, Dublin; and sold by all Book- 
sellers. 





Beautifully printed, in 2 pocket vols. 1/. the 2d edition of 
HE ANNUAL PEERAGE, corrected to 
March 1827. 

This work was first published in January last, and has since 
received considerable Additions and Corrections from the very 
liberal Communications of the Nobility. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 10 vols. 8vo. price 5. 5s. a new and splendid edition of 


HE ENTIRE WORKS of DOCTOR 
NATHANIEL LARDNER. 
By J. DOWDING, Bookseller, No. 82, Newgate Street. 

*,* On this edition of Lardner’s works, neither expense nor 
exertions have been spared to render it in every respect worthy the 
—_s which the writings of that distinguished man so justly merit. 

i in the most accurate and elegant 
sod ae the Firm of Hurst, Robinson, and Co. by whose Bank- 
ruptcy it has become the property of the present Publisher, on 
such terms as yen him,—w a view to its more extended 
circulation, an render it more easily accessible to biblical and 
theological students generally,—to offer the work at the reduced 
price of 10s. 6d. per volume, instead of 15s. at which it would 
otherwise have been published. 








Emigration. —In 2 vols. post Bvo. 18s. 


WO YEARS i sn a SOUTH WALES. 
A Series of Lette: re en hes of the actual 
State of Society in that Colony, of uliar Advantages to 


Emi, ts, of By atural » hc. 
ape WONNINGHAM, Esq. ICN. 
Printed for’ * sl. Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





Price _— wor $d edition, with a Sketch of the new "yeaa 
nts at the Castle, and at the Virginia Water 
Az "EXCURSION to WINDSOR, through 


Kew, Richmond, and Twickenham, inelnding an Account 
of ty Hill and of Hamp Court; with 








Dumas’s History of the Campai 
em bag Ag 184—1V. Desi’ a eer on . Manzoni"s 


nent 
anuary yy 5 
Published by Treateel land Warts, Treuttel, Jun: and Richter, 
» No. pvtes) Soho “deg a to whom 
be addressed ; 





tes. 

By JOHN EVANS, LL.D. 

«* There is so much entertainment and instruction in this 
volume, that we strongly recommend it to the perusal of the rising 
generation. It comprises a fund “hp sone -eneph literary bio- 
graphy, with 
moral observations, y altogether is a very agueeabio miscel- 
lany.”—Literary Gazett 

Published by Lareved, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 
Where also may be had, 





A new edition of Cooke’s Topography of ae 


Berkshire, considerably enlarged and improved, price 34 


Table of 


ja on Diet.—2d edition. 

TREATISE on DIET, with a View to 

establish, on Practical Grounds, a s stem of Rules for the 
Prevention and Cure of the Diseases incident to a red 
State of the Digestive Functions. 

By J. A. PARIS, M.D. F.R.S. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. &c. 
In 8vo. price 10s. 
Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 





3 vols. post 8vo. 3} 
IGH. WAYS and BY.WAYS, 3d Series, 
ome Three New T: alone picked | we in the French 
rovinces. a WALKING GEN 
Printed for lenry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





In Bv0. 62. 
PECIMENS of SONNETS, from the 
most celebrated Italian Poets, with Translations. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Price 6s. 12mo. the 2d and concluding vo! 


HE CHRONOLOGY of ANCIENT 


HISTORY, in By bees out aan B ae 


“ This is an samirable work, = only for the instruction of 
—— but for a to the memory of expe- 


y are called, illustrate 





perelial edlanints or ctwonans of time as 
the chronologies in a striking manner ; and a map of the ancient 
world is another very useful feature.” —Litera i. 

** This is, without doubt, a very useful book ey and 
will also afford lps ated to those more aan in iif. — 
Monthly Magazine 

“ The work is really excellent, whether we consider it as a 
moaned for lear or for a library volume of reference.” —Lite- 
rary 

«It is pasticuladly atoms to the exercise of schools, and for 
such persons as, in oe ring the rudiments of ancient history, 
either from choice y become their own preceptors."’— 
Imperial Me ~~ 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 
Of whom may be had, 


The First Volume, price 6s. 





if pie wmaiey! dak Poetical Works. 
ap 8vo. 
HE PELICAN v"TSLAND, in Nine 
Cantos; and ae Poe 
J)MONTGOMERY. 
Printed for Longmen, Reon » Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

hk The Wanderer of Switzerland, 10th 
edition 


2. "The World before the Flood, 7th edit. 


“3. 0 “The West Indies, and other Poems, 6th 
tion, 


4. 4. Greenland, find other Poems, 3d edition, 
5. 5. Songs of Zion ; being Imitations of Psalms. 


The 2d edition, in foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 
Or the above in 3 vols. with uniform titles, 1. 138. bds. 


Ge. 





A new edition, with Maps and wr mt in? ei Bro. 


price 1/. 6s. boards, 
RCHZOLOGIA GRECA; or, the 
Antiquities of Greece. 
By JOHN POTTER, D. D. late Aviation) of Canterbury. 
With a Life of the Author, 
By ROBERT ANDERSON, M.D. 
And an Appendix, containing a concise Histor: 
States, and a short Account of the Lives and 
most celebrated = Authors. 
y J. DUNBAR, F.R.S.E. 
And Professor of Greek in the University of Edisbereh, 
Printed for J. Cuthell; J. Nunn; Longman, me, 
Brown, and Green; W. Ginger; E. Williams; Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy; K. Scholey ; Baynes and Son; Cowie and Co.; G. B. 
Whittaker; Harding and Co.; Saunders and Hodgson; T. and 
J. Allman; and H. Steel, London; J. Parker, Oxford; and 
Stirling and Kenney, Edinburgh. 


of the Grecian 
ritings of the 





Preserved Fruits, &c. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with 87 Illustrative Designs on Steel, price 15s. 
the 3d edition 
HE ITALIAN CONFECTIONER; or, 
ommplated Economy of Desserts. 
2 G.A. Jd. ARRIN, Confectioner, New Bond Street. 
it the many valuable receipts which this volume con- 
tains, w 1 be found directions for preserving fruit of every de- 
with ig it without sugar, accord- 
ing to the ‘method of M. Appert. 
Also, in 1 vol. Svo. ptice 12s. the Sth edition of 
Ude’s French Cook. 
Printed for W. H. Ainsworth, 23, Old Bond Street. 





P 





In Bvo. 16s. 
ODWIN’S HISTORY of the COMMON. 
WEALTH of ENGLAND. Volume the Third. 

This volume treats of the Commonwealth strictly so called, the 
subject for the sake of which the work was undertaken. Its earlier 
portions are, in a certain sense, preliminary matter, though indis 
pensable to the understanding of the whole. It is this subjec 
which has nara furnished a theme for scurrility to the advo- 
— One red sevent; 
igears have 4 now ; paseal over it, and if is time that it should 

made ithe ook Moe of (am een of patient inquiry, and 

eee lurked its a ng ‘An = 
away, as if aon ur Pesach \e nm at- 

see it is mays it pal analyse its soanente, to assign the motives 
of the actors, and to trace up effects to the causes from which 


d for Henry Colburn, 6, New Buzlington Street. 
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Sr Den Batches” “Sant 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 
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